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On God's Payroll 


Placidus Kempf, O.S.B. 


O YOU recall that memorable Saturday after- 

noon when a little brown envelope was handed 
to you containing your week’s wages? What a 
thrill came with your first earned money! The 
small amount that your pay envelope contained 
seemed a fortune in your eyes. Now you were real- 
ly earning money—money that would buy so many 
things that you had wanted so long, that is, if your 
parents would let you spend it as you would like to. 
You did not like your work very much, but then, 
you have to take a job when you can get one. You 
can’t be too choicy. You have to learn a trade or a 
certain kind of work by hard and constant practice. 
You can even learn to like a disagreeable kind of 
work because it means good pay and carries with 
it the chance of rising to something higher and bet- 
ter, and more to your liking. You have to begin at 
the bottom of the ladder and work up. You cannot 
expect to be the president of the firm a week after 
you sign up as errand boy. And soon. Thus you 
reasoned, and correctly. 

But, did it ever strike you that this line of 
reasoning holds with equal, and even greater force 
when applied to spiritual values? On the day that 
your name was entered in the baptismal register of 
your parish church, when you were made a living 
member of God’s vast family, it was also entered in 
God’s ledger in His heavenly office. But He had to 
wait several years before He could make any en- 
tries for work done for Him under your name. 
With the awakening of your reason, when you were 
made able to do something for God of your own 
free choice, you began earning spiritual money or 
merit. Since then, each time that you did what 
God wanted you to do, it was entered according to 
its value in His all-seeing 
eyes in your life’s ledger, 
to be repaid in heavenly 
coin now or after your 
death. . 

This shows you that God 
is your Employer, that He 
pays you for the work you 


do for Him, for the time of THE GRAIL. 


In order to utilize every inch of space all illus- 
trations are being omitied from this issue of 
THE GRAIL. The Life of Saint Benedict, will be 
resumed in the April issue. Any suggestions for 
articles for our next vocational number will be 
welcome. Questions pertaining to matters of voca- 
tion will be cheerfully answered by the editors 


that you spend in serving Him, provided you do the 
type of work that He wants you to do. An employer 
does not pay men who do not work for him. From 
all eternity, as long as God is God, which is forever, 
He knew that He would create your soul and put 
it into the body, furnished by your parents, on the 
appointed date on the calendar. He also foreknew 
and planned the kind of work He would expect you 
to do, as well as the particular state of life in' which 
He expected you to serve Him. Since He will re- 
ward you only when you do His Will, it is of the 
highest importance that you try to find out what 
His Will is, that you find out what God wants, and 
not what you like. 

God’s invitation to the state of life in which He 
wishes and expects you to serve Him is what is 
called your “vocation” or “calling.” This usually 
makes itself heard by an inner desire or liking for 
a particular state of life and for the type of work 
that usually goes with that state. You must of 
necessity belong to the lay state in the world (mar- 
ried or single), the religious state, or the priest- 
hood. But there is a variety of work to be done in 
each of these states of life, which calls for a wide 
variety of ability of both soul and body. Your na- 
tural ability and accomplishments must be suited 
to the special type of work of a particular state. 
Your fitness for a certain type of work in a certain 
state is the first signpost on your road to a choice 
of the right vocation. 

The next sign is your attraction to a particular 
state and a liking for its duties. God wants the 
duties of our state of life to be a joy, not a burden, 
because we do better what we like to do than what 
we have to do. According to the proverb: “A glad 
heart runs all the day; a 
sad heart tires in a mile.” 
And, to quote Phillips 
Brooks, “Joy in one’s work 
is the consummate tool.” 
You may have to try your 
hand at various types of 
work to find out for which 
you are best suited and 








just where you fit into God’s pattern or plan. But 
there is a place for you there, and it is God’s 
earnest wish that you find it and freely choose it, 
for He does not want slaves but loving children who 
serve Him willingly and gladly. 

The important question for you therefore is: 
Where does God want me to serve Him, not, where 
do I want to serve God? If God is going to be my 
Paymaster I must see to it that I get on His pay- 





roll. If I can do nothing for heaven without God’s 
help or grace, I can count on receiving this neces- 
sary assistance only if I do what God wants me to 
do and where He wants me to do it. And if I am 
not there and do not perform the little task God has 
outlined for me from all eternity, that work wil] 
never be done by anyone else. What pay can I, 
then, expect when I come to the evening of life and 
stand before the teller’s window in—eternity ? 





CONTRACT 


out this questionnaire at once. 


NAME ee Willing 


AGE 7% HEALTH Good 


PREFERENCE ./one 
BONUS 


Heanen 


OLD AGE PENSION 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


work tn life 


FILE NO: 
I Thess. 5:24 





If you are willing to sign up in Our Service for Life, 


ADDRESS Yowitlle, Hate of Lelermination 

BAD HABITS ‘one 
PRESENT OCCUPATION -Anytng 0 decide my vocation for life 
INTENTION IN SIGNING THIS CONTRACT Jodo the work assigned lo me in Gods plan 
TYPE OF EMPLOYMENT DESIRED .Wny tind that J am suited for 


SALARY DEMANDED Nene. “h neiine vendered asa duly 
Ad graces needed to frerform my work well 
HOURS OF WORK PER DAY A working hours 


Te make sa ving my soul secure 

PERSONS DEPENDENT ON YOU est of Reople in the world 

RELIGIOUS AFFILIATIONS .Welive Member of Mystical Body of Christ 

OTHER ORGANIZATIONS Member of Federal Onder of Bova 

HOW SOON CAN YOU BEGIN WORK .W once | 
REMARKS ease lel/ me where and when to afrfply for my particular place and 


Witness our Signatures and Seals: 


& The Heavenly Father 
+ Jesus Christ, 
@ te Holy Spirit 


FOR LIFE 


please fill 


WILL Avon 


ey lone 


VACATIONS 


the Son of God 
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Realizing the Problem 


A Sophomore Comes of Age 


John Mark James 


ITTLE Johnny Jump- 

up is getting pretty 
big now; in fact he’s a 
sophomore in high school. 
A lot of folks say he’s still 
a little squirt, and has a lot 
to learn, but nevertheless, 
the time has come when he’ll have to decide what 
to do the rest of his life. 

It’s Saturday morning. Johnny is on his way 
home from Mass. Let’s tune in on Johnny’s 
thoughts as he wends his way homeward. 

“Wonder what kind of job I’d like to have for 
the rest of my life? Mm, that’s fun’ y; that’s 
about the sixth time that thought has come to my 
mind in the last week. I remember when I was in 
grade school I asked dad what he thought I ought 
to take up as my life’s work, and he told me not to 
worry about it till I was a freshman or sophomore. 
Well, here I am, a sophomore, and I guess it’s time 
to think about what to do the rest of my life. After 
all, a couple of years more and I’ll be going to col- 
lege. I'll have to know by then so that I will know 
what subjects to major in.” 

Johnny sits down on the three foot wall that 
forms the border of that side of the city park, and 
tries to collect his thoughts. 

“Well, let me see; there goes a truck of the 
Murphy Truck Line; I could be a truck driver. 
Naw, not much future. I could get into the fur- 
niture racket and build up a business like Garber’s 
across the street. Aw, what’s the use of thinking 
of just any old thing that comes to my mind? I'll 
have to go about this in a systematic way. Let me 
see; what would be some things I’d want in any 
job I'd take? I’d want to like the work. I’d want 
to be good in that type of work. First, I’d better 
know whether I have the intelligence to take a 
vocation where brain-work is the main issue. I 
think I’m pretty smart; I know that if I studied 
I could be among the five highest in the class. 
Sounds like I’m awfully conceited, but I heard Fa- 
ther Manord say once that when you apply for a 
job and tell the boss how good you are, it’s not con- 
ceit. He said you ought to know your abilities and 
disabilities, and that it isn’t conceit when you 
ask others how good you are when it is necessary 
and important for you know it. Well, I will be 


and professions. 





In this essay a high school student outlines an 
approach to a vocational decision. His is a line 
of thought every youth eventually must follow— 
weighing the capabilities he has for the work and 
the interest and promise offered by various trades 
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applying for the job of my 
life before long, and it is 
necessary and important 
for me to know just what I 
can do in the way of brain- 
work. There’s another 
point in this self-intelli- 
gence test that I'll have to consider. Some guys 
have book knowledge, but when it comes to being 
practical, they’re left in the mud. I think I’m pret- 
ty practical, though. I noticed that I can figure 
things out better than the next fellow most of the 
time. I’m going to ask three people how ‘smart 
they think I am: Father Manord, one of the 
teachers at school who is a good friend of mine, and 
dad. Dad might say I’m smart because I’m his son 
and he thinks the world and all of me, but I’ll ask 
him anyway. Let’s see, what else would I want in 
the job I’d take? I’d want sufficient pay. Come 
to think of it, the business I’m in and how much I 
make a month would have a part in determining the 
type of people I’d associate with in private life. 

“I think the best way to find what work would 
suit me is to review the subjects I’ve had in school. 
Let’s take mathemztics. I like that pretty much. 
Well, maybe I could be a banker, take up electrical 
engineering, be an accountant, or a draftsman. A 
banker—naw, I wouldn’t like being couped up like 
that. How about electricity? I like that alot. I’m 
always fooling around with the radio at home and I 
enjoy trying to fix electrical appliances. Boy, there 
are plenty of openings for an electrician now-a- 
days; and there are countless different types of 
work. I could get into the radio business, the tele- 
phone—why in those two divisions alone there must 
be a couple of hundred different jobs. What I'd 
really like to do would be to take up electrical en- 
gineering. I think I’ll ask my physics professor if 
he thinks I’m smart enough to take a course in it. 
You: really pull in the Jack in that racket. I won- 
der how much it costs to take that course. Think 
I'll ask about that too. Well suppose I take that 
course; Mr. Masterson said if you come out of an 
Electrical Engineering course with a good rating, 
you can get a job almost anywhere. He said the 
army and navy need technicians now and you’d be 
sure to get a good job in either one. There are so 
many different jobs in that business that I wouldn’t 
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know which to choose. I’d like building motors and 
things, or doing research work with some big com- 
pany. My first job might not pay so well, but if I 
did stick to it, I’d be sure to progress, especially 
with an E. E. degree. 

“If I’d work with a company or do experimental 
work, the people I’d work with would be of a good 
class. I think the private life would suit me too. 
I’d have time enough for a round of golf and an 
evening at home. I’d be in the class of people who 
do the things I like to do, not wealthy, but with 
enough. That wouldn’t be the case at first, of 
course, but I could work up to it. Think I'll hold 
that job open for more thought. 

“Well, what’s next? Oh yeah, an accountant. 
Nope, I don’t think I’d like that job so much. Figur- 
ing isn’t in my line—not for a lifetime anyway. 
The pay would be all right, class of people swell; 
probably good hours too. I could have the same 
private life as the electrical engineer but—nope, 
not for me. I’ve got to tinker. 

“Draftsman! Now that wouldn’t be bad. I’d 
have to learn a lot of things about drawing—but 
I’d have to do that to be an electrical engineer, too. 
I wonder, though, if I’d like to be drawing and 
figuring without doing anything else. I bet I could 
work my way up pretty quick in drafting and would 
make good money, but if I didn’t like it, I’d be 
miserable. 

“That’s about all the mathematics jobs I know of 
right now. Let me see; what other subjects do I 


take? There’s chemistry. Now I could take chem- 


ical engineering; combined with physiology and a 
lot of other things I could be a doctor or a dentist 
or— 

“Wonder how I’d like chemical engineering! 
That field is wide open now I hear. It wouldn’t be 
bad. In fact I’d rather like it. Good pay, too. I 
hear you really have to have the brains for that 
stuff, and I doubt if I’m smart enough. Anyway, 
I’d have to get the money somewhere for a college 
course in it. But I’d need that for nearly any- 
thing else too. ’ 

“What about a doctor? Whew, tough life! Plen- 
ty tough go! ’Course one thing to consider is the 
good I’d be doing mankind—that is, unless I became 
a quack. Wonder if I have the brains to be a 
doc! I know I wouldn’t like cutting on people all 
the time, but I could be a specialist—eye, ear, nose, 
throat, bone specialist—Terribly irregular life, 
though, especially if you’re a small town doctor. A 
specialist wouldn’t have it quite so hard. The more 
I think of it the more I’d like to be one. I might be 
called away from an exciting game, might have to 
spend hours on the road, stay up all night and oper- 
ate on a man—and then get no pay for it, but if 
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I saved the man’s life that would be pay with in- 
terest. The people I’d work with? Great! Doe. 
tors, nurses—they have ideals. I know one doctor 
pretty well and he gets a real kick out of life. He 
has time of his own. A good doctor, too! He’s in 
a small town and has a private hospital to take 
care of. If I’d become a specialist I’d have more 
free time than he has. The start would be hard. 
I’d have to build up a reputation and a practice, 
but I don’t remember hearing of any doctors stary- 
ing to death, even fresh out of a medical school. 
I’ll have to give that doctor business a lot of 
thought. 

“What about a dentist?: Nothing but a doctor 
specializing in teeth. About the same life as a doc- 
tor’s, but in a modified form. I wouldn’t like that 
so much. 

‘“Let’s see, what else do I take in school? Oh yes, 
mechanics. I think I could be a mechanical en- 
gineer, and with my yen for flying I ought to make 
a good commercial pilot. Plenty of jobs for aero- 
plane mec.2nics. Machinists are always in demand. 
No mechanic for me, though, if it means staying 
penned up in the local garage all my life. If I 
could make a jallopy for myself, or rise to mastery 
in the work, I’d go for it. It would be better than 
electrical or chemical engineering after I climbed 
up. Commercial piloting is the thing—but there’s 
the responsibility of a lot of lives on my hands. A 
doctor has responsibility, too, but he can generally 
do something about it, while a pilot is at the mercy 
of his plane too often. 

“I wonder if I’d like being a priest. There aren't 
many heading that way from our school. There 
must be a reason. Wonder if it’s the fact that 
priests don’t marry. Maybe. But priests are some 
thing like doctors in healing ailments, ailments of 
the soul, though. The vocation of a priest is higher 
than any other, I know. It must be a million times 
greater than most other vocations. And there’s a 
lot of sacrifice in that life too. One thing I remem- 
ber from Catechism class: Our Lord said that we 
don’t choose Him, but that He chooses us. Maybe 
that’s what He’s doing now in making me think 
about the priesthood. Gosh, I could do a lot of good 
as a priest. Why if I could cause only one soul to 
go to heaven instead of hell by forgiving his sins on 
his deathbed, I’d do more than a doctor can do in 
his whole life. It would be a lonesome life if I were 
put in some little parish in the country, but I’d have 
the best kind of friends and I’d make a go of my 
own salvation along with the others. Think Ill 
have a talk with Father Manord about that. 

“Then there’s the choice to make between a priest 
of the diocese, and a priest of a religious order. 
How would I like an order? Not bad. There 
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might be community life to put up with, and some- 
times they say that’s not so easy, but I think I 
could get used to it. One nice thing is that I 
wouldn’t have to worry about my old age. In sick- 
ness someone would look after me—and come to 
think of it I suppose I wouldn’t have to worry much 
about money matters unless I became treasurer or 
superior. Ted spoke to me once about his intention 
to be a Brother. Say, now that’s not bad. True I 
couldn’t say Mass or hear confessions, but if I could 
get along in a monastery under a set rule, as a 
Brother I could be also a carpenter, mechanic, cook 
or whatnot. That’s one I had better talk over with 
Father Manord, for I have heard so little about 
that vocation—and it sounds good to me. 

“Where do the languages come in? English, 
French, Latin—Gosh, there’s lots of possibilities 
for jobs in knowing languages. I could be a teach- 
er, writer, and if I used my gift of gab I could be a 
salesman, politician, lawyer—wow, plenty of jobs. 
But I don’t think the teaching job holds out much 
attraction for me. Too much patience needed, and 
it looks to me as if the profession is already about 
as crowded as it can be; that proves there’s some 
money in it, good company, and still some people 
willing to work for the good of the human race. 
Teaching would never bring me fame, but my 
choice is not for fame anyway. But teaching is not 
for me, definitely. I don’t see any future in writ- 


ing either, unless I become really good. But writ- 
ing careers are like musicians’ careers, wild and 
uncertain. Musicians, hmm! 

“Lawyer? They get many a knock, but there’s 
something in being a lawyer if you’re looking for 
pretty steady work and a chance to do something 
for the poor. I’ll have to consult a few lawyers 
and find out something about that business. May- 
be there are too many now—too many of the wrong 
kind. Many of them seem to be headed for Con- 
gress, though, so if I get ambitious, I’ll remember. 

“The salesmen job doesn’t appeal to me, for it 
depends too much on officials. I want to do some- 
thing of my own, not peddle brushes all day or 
books or brooms. It takes dogged perseverance and 
a power of persuasion to sell—and I am not anxious 
to sell anyway. If things came to the worst I could 
always fall back on my music. Lord deliver me! 
I’d never want to be a professional musician. You’ve 
got to work like all get-out to arrive anywhere with 
music—even with genius; and I positively am not 
a genius. Swing bands-—even if I had my own— 
don’t allow regular habits and sleep—and symphony 
orchestras? Well, you must have a name three 
feet long to get in. No, not music! 

“Hey, it’s 9:15. I’d better make for home. To- 
night I’m going to go over these points with Dad, 
and after seeing Father Manord, I’ll have another 
“think-session” and make some kind of decision. 


No dearth of jobs 


Where to Seek Guidance 


Marie Palmer 


EVENTEEN thousand Choosing a life's work is matter for counsel when a student feels that 
five hundred jobs! «nd guidance from employers, teachers, agencies. a final decision must be 
Which shall I choose? 4 teacher in the Negaunee (Mich.) High School made. During his entire 


And so one of the most points out sources of possible aids in vocational 


important problems to con- probleme. 

front the boy or girl of 

high school age presents itself, for on the choice 
that he makes depends much of his future success 
and happiness. Never has youth had the opportuni- 
ties and privileges which are his today; yet the 
choice of a career today is a far more difficult task 
than it was fifty years ago. Because the problem 
is such an important one many schools are institut- 
ing in their programs some plan designed to help 
boys and girls answer the question “Which job shall 
I choose?” There is no one place or time, perhaps, 


school career he should be 
getting information and 
assistance which will help 
him answer the all-important question. 

The United States Department of Labor in its 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles recently compiled 
lists almost 17,500 different jobs, jobs for every 
level of ability, jobs suited to every interest, jobs 
calling for every kind of skill. Yet despite such 
diversity in job offerings, before the outbreak of 
World War II three-fourths of all workers in Amer- 
ica were engaged in about one hundred major occu- 
pations. 
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All are aware of the effect of the national defense 
program and the war upon the labor market—a 
factor which must certainly be taken into considera- 
tion by all who are counseling and directing young 
people in their job hunt. The labor market today 
presents quite a different picture from that of a 
few years ago. The present unparalleled expansion 
in industry brought about by the war and defense 
program has created demands for skilled and un- 
skilled workers in industry and for trained workers 
in business. The shortage of young men with busi- 
ness training which has been acute for some time 
is now more acute than ever both in civilian life 
and in the army. The Civil Service Commission 
employs 85,000 stenographers and typists and is 
calling for thousands more. 


With industry and business beckoning with their 
offers of big pay, the old short-sighted procedure 
of young people grabbing at the first job which 
calls, even if it means quitting school, is coming to 
the fore again. It is hard to convince young people, 
impulsive and anxious for that first pay check, of 
the limited nature of many of the present defense 
jobs and of the importance of continued education. 
Just now it is important to persuade young people 
that they must learn to think not only of themselves 
but of the country too, that it is necessary to look 
ahead, that the wiser plan is to finish their scientific 
or technical courses, that they prepare themselves 
to become the master craftsmen who will achieve 
victory. Only by following such advice can they 
help prevent a recurrence of the situation in which 
unskilled labor glutted the labor market during the 
last depression. 


The necessity for aiding boys and girls to arrive 
at a sound vocational choice and to make that dif- 
ficult adjustment between school and a job, or 
school and college, has been’ recognized by most 
school systems today. In some cases a specialist 
in the field of vocational guidance is a member of 
the school staff. In every school there will be found 
teachers interested enough in the needs and am- 
bitions of boys and girls to study their problems 
with them and offer sound and sane advice. In 
many schools special courses in studying about 
vocational life are included in classes in occupa- 
tions, or in the English or social studies group. In 
schools with well developed guidance programs 
steps similar to the following are carried out as 
part of the vocational guidance program. 


First, the student is encouraged to make a list of 
all the occupations that interest him. Then he sets 
about to get as much information as possible about 
these occupations from the unlimited sources which 
supply such information. One of the most fruitful 
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is of course the library. The field of vocational 
literature is one of the most widely expanding at 
the present time. Although not everything that is 
being published at present can be highly recom- 
mended, there is a large amount of splendid mate- 
rial being published in books and in pamphlet series, 
The really interested boy or girl can learn a great 
deal about the world of work from specially pro- 
vided radio programs designed just for him. An 
outstanding program of this type is the American 
School of the Air broadcast which devotes its Mon- 
day morning program to workers in all fields. There 
are other radio programs equally as effective. One 
of the most recent to be announced is the “Call to 
Youth” series which began February 7, sponsored 
by the National Council of Catholic Women. These 
programs are heard every Saturday from 1:30 to 
1:45 Eastern Standard Time over the Red network. 
Workers in defense industries are interviewed dur- 
ing the “behind the scenes” programs. 


Magazines planned for young readers invariably 
devote some part of their contents to the all-im- 
portant matter of jobs. Scholastic Magazmme has 
had a very fine series of articles, and splendid mate- 
rial has appeared frequently in the Youth Section of 
Our Sunday Visitor. Many newer textbooks devote 
a section to the occupational possibilities growing 
from an interest in a particular school subject. 
Science Research Associates, 1700 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, has published a very fine booklet, 
“School Courses and Related Careers.” This book- 
let contains a section in which “the eleven major 
groups of high school subjects selected by. the 
United States Office of Education, (Languages, 
Mathematics, Science, Social Science, Health, Draw- 
ing and Art, Music, Agriculture, Home Economics, 
Commercial, Industrial and Shop) have been re- 
lated to more than one thousand important occupa- 
tions to which an ability and knowledge of a sub- 
ject may lead.” : 


The above mentioned step should be accompanied 
by the intensive study of one occupation in order to 
learn just what one considers in choosing a job. 
This intensive study should reveal something about 
the history, development, and probable future of the 
occupation, the things actually done by a person in 
this occupation, the requirements as to education 
and training which are necessary, where such train- 
ing can best be secured, the high school courses 


which are recommended for the occupation or for a ‘ 


college course preparatory for that occupation. 
Next one should investigate the salary, the season- 
ality of the work, the crowded conditions of the 
field, the opportunities for placement, advancement, 
and success. Qualifications necessary, advantages 
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and disadvantages, and special problems should all 
be investigated. A good source of first hand in- 
formation can be obtained by interviewing workers 
in the occupation who are often able to give a slant 
on the job not found in other sources. 


The question must be faced that mere interest in 
and a strong desire to hold a job cannot guarantee 
success in that job. For that reason a careful self- 
analysis of each individual is an essential step in 
any job study. Tests of all kinds have been de- 
veloped to aid in this self-appraisal. There are 
tests of intelligence, tests of mechanical aptitude, 
elerical aptitude, musical aptitude, art appreciation, 
and interest inventory blanks of various kinds. 
Unwisely used or inadequately interpreted, they can 
result in much harm. The boy or girl who casts his 
die as a result of a single test or who puts his con- 
fidence in their result as an infallible guarantee of 
success in a chosen field is acting unwisely. In the 
hands of specialists, such tests may be a valuable 
aid in indicating interests and skills. They are al- 
ways, however, only a part of a total picture. They 
sometimes suggest possibilities of which one has 
been unaware, and they can save a person from the 
disappointment of preparing for a job he is not 
capable of holding. 


Another important step in the matter of final job 
selection is that of trying to secure if possible some 
try-out experience in a job. Part time jobs, sum- 
mer vacation jobs, certain types of N. Y. A. jobs 
can all reveal advantages and disadvantages which 
ean serve their part in aiding in a wise choice. 


Knowledge, aptitudes, skills, training—all are 
important. Personality, too, has vocational sig- 
nificance and in the case of two equally qualified 
applicants for a job there is no question as to the 
part personality plays in the final selection. Any 
study of the occupational world should not fail to 
stress the part played by such personality traits 
as dependability, sincerity, punctuality, self-re- 
liance, alertness, friendliness, personal appearance, 
initiative, health, and tact. 


Any discussion of this kind would be incomplete 
without mention of the service being rendered by 
the Junior Consultation Service or the Junior Divi- 
sion of the State Employment Service in many of 
our larger cities. This service is planned to aid 
youth from 16 to 25 who are referred to them from 
schools, social agencies, the N. Y. A., Occupational 
Guidance classes in technical and high schools. Also 
4 great many individuals, without referral from 
agencies, seek out the service, and profit from its 
advantages. 


At these counseling centers counselors interview 
these young people to discover their occupational 
interests and preferences. Those that are confront- 
ed with occupational confusion, who have difficulty 
making an occupational choice, who find it hard to 
succeed in certain types of jobs, or who have mental 
or physical problems or handicaps are given tests. 
They are furnished with information about in- 
dustry, specific job opportunities, and training and 
skills required in specific occupations. Through a 
continuous study of youth’s problems, the fields of 
industry, training facilities and opportunities for 
youth, both industry and young people are being 
rendered an invaluable service. 


Other valuable aids with which young people 
should be familiar are the special programs estab- 
lished by the United States Government for the 
training and employment of defense workers. They 
should also seek to know what the program of the 
National Youth Administration and the Civilian 
Conservation Corp has to offer in cooperation with 
the United States Office of Education. 


A very real problem is being faced now by boys 
graduating from high school who will soon be 
eligible for the army. These boys must learn to 
plan wisely their use of the intervening time either 
for their education or a job in the light of their 
final vocational objective. 


Seventeen thousand five hundred different jobs! 
Jobs for every type of ability! Jobs for every in- 
terest! Which shall I choose? A common fallacy 
is that of believing that every individual is cut 
out for a particular job, that there is one thing 
which he can do better than anything else. On the 
contrary the average individual can succeed at any 
one of thirty or forty jobs best suited to his in- 
terests and abilities. 


Only the individual concerned should make the 
{nal choice as to the vocation he should follow. 
Such a choice should not be made until he is fami- 
liar with many kinds of jobs, has made a detailed 
study of the one he is entering and is sure that he 
possesses the necessary ability, aptitude, and skill 
required. In no case should he accept blindly the 
recommendation of one who knows neither his abil- 
ity nor the requirements of the job. 


Everyone cannot hold any or every job which he 
desires, but every individual has within himself the 
potentialities which will enable him to secure a job, 
develop his self-respect, command the respect of his 
associates, and make himself an individual of worth 
in his community. 
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Does One Choose His Own Vocation? 


Anselm Schaaf, O.S.B. 


HIS question can be 

answered both posi- 
tively and negatively. So 
much is certain; practical- 
ly every youth, boy or girl, 
is frequently haunted by a kindred question: What 
am I going to be? Before a satisfactory solution 
of this latter problem can be found, a third query 
will clamor for a reply: Why am I here? Every 
Catholic school child will volunteer an answer: 
“You are here to serve God and thereby attain 
your eternal salvation.” Now, God who made us 
must have had a certain kind of service in mind 
for us. If one can determine the mind of God in 
this respect, he will know what service is best for 
him and how to make the best choice. 


In every life the will of God manifests itself, 
at least obscurely, in certain situations that mold 
and shape, so to say, the type of service which the 
soul is to render to God. This indication we call a 
vocation in a general sense. God invites the soul 
to serve Him along certain lines and according to, 
more or less, fixed laws. He gives certain abilities, 
inspires certain inclinations, and arranges certain 
circumstances, all of which point to a certain state 
or condition in life. Yet, every one is free to accept 
or to reject this hint of God. If one interprets this 
tide of events as a tacit expression of God’s wi 
in his regard and follows it out, he usually finds 
peace and happiness; if, on the other hand, he re- 
sists and rebels, he is not so sure of success and 
joy. 

God directs some to be ministers of religion, the 
active agents of His worship, and to preach the 
Gospel at home or in foreign lands, whilst He des- 
tines others for special works in the Church or for 
a life of prayer and contemplation within the walls 
of a monastery or convent. Some are to be engaged 
in the teaching and the training of the young in 
the schools, whilst others are to devote their lives to 
the care of the aged and infirm and to the nursing 
of the sick. Some are to establish homes and rear 
families that the membership of the Church may 
be maintained and increased, whilst there are others 
who are called to live in the world, bound neither 
by the vows of religion nor by the bonds of matri- 
mony, but who by their lives of charity, devotion, 
example, and prayer are to contribute their portion 
of the sustenance of the Church and the extension 
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In this article the Rector of St. Meinrad Major 
Seminary lays down the necessary marks of a 
vocation to the priesthood and religious life. The 
call comes from God; the answer is optional. 


of God’s kingdom. At times 
the indications point simul- 
taneously to several walks 
in life. There is perfect 
freedom to choose any one 
of them. There is freedom to reject them all. 
Usually, however, we speak of vocation in a more 
restricted sense. We have in mind the disposition of 
Divine Providence whereby persons are invited to 
serve God in the priesthood or in the religious state. 
When there is question of a priestly vocation, we 
expect to find in a youth certain prerequisites which 
will make him fit to embrace the obligations of the 
sacred ministry. There must be a state of health 
and a physical development sufficient to enable the 
candidate to perform the duties of the priesthood 
becomingly; there is required a certain measure 
of mental ability and, especially, good natural com- 
mon sense; there is, further, in demand an indus- 
trious and painstaking disposition which can be 
trained to application and to hard work; there 
must be in evidence also a spirit of sacrifice and 
self-denial—especially in these days of self-seeking 
and self-indulgence. No boy can be depended upon 
to become a good priest if he does not approach this 
sacred state with a readiness to make whatever 
sacrifice may be demanded of him. Parents, there- 
fore, whose sons give evidence of a priestly voca- 
tion, make a great mistake by petting and spoiling 
these prospective ministers of God; lastly there 
should be a foundation for a virtuous life, an in- 
stinctive horror of all that is base and filthy. This 
trait will form a solid basis on which the Holy 
Ghost can rear a beautiful structure of priestly 
sanctity. St. Bernardine calls it a general rule that 
whenever Divine Grace chooses some one for a sin- 
gular favor or for a sublime state it bestows on him 
all the gifts necessary for such a privileged person 
and for such an office and adorns him generously. 


Next to fitness comes the intention. No youth 
should aspire to the holy priesthood because his 
parents or any one else urges him to become a 
priest, because the priesthood may place him ina 
higher social rank, or because the priesthood may 
exempt him from military service, from hard labor, 
etc. Not even the intention of saving his own soul 
deserves the first place when there is question of @ 
vocation to the priesthood. The priesthood was it- 
stituted by Christ to continue His work of the re 
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demption. Hence, the priest’s first aim must be to 
labor as Christ’s representative in the salvation of 
souls. Of course, the all-inclusive intention is to do 
the will of God. 

There is a third and the chief requisite, viz., the 
call of the Church. The other elements of the voca- 
tion are really preliminary to the call of the 
Bishop, who caps and crowns the previous signs. 
The mind of the Church is that just so many priests 
are to be ordained as are necessary to carry on her 
work. The ecclesiastical authorities must decide 
this matter. Hence, no one has a claim to ordina- 
tion until he is called by his Bishop as the repre- 
sentative of the Church. 

Another question arises here: What about the 
the presence or the absence of that strong, ir- 
resistible attraction which some experience in re- 
gard to the priesthood? The answer is certain: If 
all the other qualifications together with the call of 
the Bishop are present and if the candidate is 
willing to assume the priestly obligations con- 
scientiously, the absence of such an attraction is 
by no means an argument against a true voca- 
tion; on the other hand, if the remaining signs 
are lacking and if the-Bishop is unwilling to give 
the call, there is no genuine vocation, may the at- 
traction be ever so strong. At the same time it is 
a fact that unless there is some inclination to the 
sacred ministry, a youth will scarcely persevere 
throughout a long course of study and a rigid train- 
ing in discipline. 

The qualifications for a vocation to the religious 
life run more or less parallel with those that per- 
tain to the priestly vocation. The matter of fitness 
is, to a great extent, decided by the character and 
the work of the respective institute to which one 
aspires. If the purpose of a certain Order or a 
Congregation is that of teaching, a teaching ability 
will be called for. However, in religious life, even 
in a teaching community, there are so many fields 
of activity that scarcely any one need to be dis- 
couraged on the score of incapability, provided, of 
course, the candidate has sufficient health, good 
will, and common sense. Even those who have lit- 
tle education, both men and women, are not barred 
from the religious life if they are blessed with the 
essentials just mentioned. The acceptance of the 
applicant by the superiors of the community is pre- 
supposed. The intention that animates a great 
Many candidates for the religious life is to have the 
opportunity to serve God more unselfishly and to 
work out their salvation the more easily. This can 
and should be the prime purpose in their regard. 

Sometimes we wonder why some are so certain 
as to the vocation from their very infancy, so to 
Say; others can reach a decision only with the 
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greatest difficulty; the members of a third group 
are harassed with doubt almost throughout their 
whole life. The fact is that God does not deal with 
all souls in the same way. Some of the apostles fol- 
lowed Christ immediately after the first bidding; 
for instance, James and John; others raised ob- 
jections. Thus Nathaniel said, “Can anything good 
come from Nazareth?” He was told: “Come and 
see.” He came, he saw, and he followed. 


It is well to note that God’s invitations are gen- 
eral. When any one has the necessary qualifica- 
tions, he is invited, but not obliged, to follow a high- 
er vocation. The practical solution is generally 
offered by the spirit of generosity. The more gen- 
erous souls will respond, whilst the less generous 
ones will decline. Our Lord told the rich young 
man of the Gospel: “If you wish to be perfect, go, 
sell all you have and come and follow Me.” The 
youth went away sad. In regard to chastity our 
Lord said elsewhere: “Not all can accept this 
teaching. Let him accept it who can.” 


Let me add a last hint. If the question of voca- 
tion were taken more seriously by youth, there 
would not be so many misfits in the world; there 
would not be so much apparently aimless and use- 
less living; there would be considerably less dis- 
content in life. This holds good both of men and 
women. 


Wherever vigorous Catholic life prevails, there 
higher vocations abound. When the Catholic Stu- 
dents’ Mission Crusade began to function extensive- 
ly, there was an evident increase of priestly and 
religious vocations. After the recent Spanish Civil 
War, Spain came forth purified and rejuvenated, 
especially the young. A Catholic Youth organiza- 
tion was founded, the members of which are active 
and energetic Catholics. The result has been that 
within one year 1000 members embraced seminary 
life or the religious state. Some of them abandoned 
promising careers, such as that of attorneys, en- 
gineers, pharmacists, and others. Of course, there 
is also the usual good representation from the fields 
of labor and agriculture. Most vocations to a 
higher life spring from the bosom of good Catholic 
families. 


If you ask me again: Does one choose his own 
vocation, I say, yes, in so far as every one is free 
to make his choice; I say, no, in so far as God 
must first lay the foundation by bestowing on man 
the corresponding fitness and by providentially ar- 
ranging the circumstances favorable to the attain- 
ment of the goal of the vocation. In the matter of 
the priesthood God must direct the authorities to 
give the call for Orders according to His own good 
pleasure. 
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Does your IQ stand in the way? 


How To Gauge Your Talents 


Theodore Heck, O.S.B. 


HE fact that eighty 

per cent of our young 
people, according to a re- 
cent survey, have changed 
their type of occupation 
within the last five years leads one to believe that 
late adolescent society is unusually restless. The 
above percent refers to the time prior to the defense 
program, which is of necessity bringing about many 
changes in occupational society. 

To place the blame entirely on youth is unfair, 
for it is to some extent the victim of the shifting 
society of the day. To excuse it is hardly justi- 
fiable, for youth is in a position to help society re- 
store the normal balance to place and kind of work. 
There is no doubt that youth is willing to help 
carry out this difficult task if it is properly guided, 
and if it sees that the task can be accomplished. 

With this point of view in mind the following 
suggestions are offered not so much as a solution 
to the problem at hand as a working basis upon 
which individual solutions might be tried. 

After all, much depends on the individual. His 
acceptance of responsibility in life situations, his 
eagerness to live a happy and useful life, and his 
natural desire for security lead him to look about 
for some form of guidance or at least some sign 
indicating the direction that leads toward a solu- 
tion. 

Man’s human equipment, when properly ap- 
praised, is surprisingly amenable to such an out- 
come. Moreover, God has offered His own special 
assistance through supernatural help for each one 
who asks for assistance in locating his life work. 

Human intelligence, together with a certain apti- 
tude for a particular type of work, and one’s atti- 
tude or point of view toward situations as they 
arise in the workaday world can be called the gen- 
eral deposit of talent that each person possesses. 
For one, additional effort will bring about marked 
improvement; for another, indifference will even 
handicap the use of gifts that are his by nature. 

If we could see ourselves as others see us, and if 
we would judge ourselves as others judge us, we 
would take second thought far more often than we 
do on redirecting our unsocial character traits and 
our unmanly habits of acting and speaking that we 
now let pass without considering their harmful con- 
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The Director of Studies and Subprior of St. 
Meinrad’s Abbey, draws up a chart for testing 
one’s aptitudes before deciding on a vocation. 
Here is something very tangible and practical. 


sequences on ourselves or 
on our associates. Un- 
corrected character faults 
have caused many to lose 
hold on the social and busi- 
ness ladder of advancement without their being 
aware of it. Others again, by their pleasing ways 
and application to duty, have climbed the same lad- 
der with ease, not knowing fully how they did it. 

When seeking the field of one’s life work during 
the early days of preparation through the school or 
through life’s hard way of laborious advancement 
by experience, questions such as these will in- 
variably call for satisfying answers: What kind 
of work do I like best? What financial returns will 
it bring me? Will it be permanent? Will the 
working conditions be suitable? Does it carry with 
it a probability of promotion? But the really im- 
portant question, somehow almost overlooked, is: 
Am I fitted for the work? That is the first ques- 
tion the employer checks on. And your position 
depends on the answer to that question. 

An affirmative answer to this question is of the 
greatest consequence to you. If you had some in- 
dication of an affirmative answer before you ap- 
plied for a position, you would feel more relieved. 
There are employment bureaus that will tell you 
what the requirements are for a particular type of 
work; but, should you want to know the general 
requirements expected of an applicant—those neces- 
sary qualifications that a young man or woman 
would want to know before deciding on a particular 
type of work—you will find them listed in the fol 
lowing Rating Scale for Occupational Activities. 
The scale is by no means absolute, but it does list 
those qualities or talents that are necessary for 
success in occupational work. By rating your abili- 
ties in accordance with this list you will obtain an 
indication of your intellectual abilities, your suita- 
bility for a particular kind of work, and an esti- 
mate on the character traits that you should pos- 
sess. 

The five columns indicate the relative rating 
of qualifications, thus: 5—superior; 4—good; 
3—fair; 2—poor; 1—unsatisfactory. Indicate 
your rating by placing an “x” in the column along 
side the quality that best describes your ability. 

For the sake of knowing your qualifications from 
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the point of view of others, it would be well to have 
your teacher, parent, or some friend who knows you 
well, to rate you in the same manner. Their scores 
together with your own might show more clearly 
the attainments you have and which ones are still 
to be developed. 


A Rating Scale for General Occupational Ability 
Qualification Rating 5 4 3 2 1 


I. Intelligence indicated by 
. Thinking things out 
. Computing in mathematics 
. Solving difficulties 
. Planning and Organizing 
. Reading with understanding 
. Following directions 
. Speaking with conviction 
. Writing with clarity 


. Aptitude for 
Management 

. Assembling 

. Creativeness 

. Orderliness 

Things mechanical 

. Finger deftness 

. Tool deftness 

. Care of growing things 
. Muscular activity 


a. 
b 
c 
d 
e. 
f 
g 
h 
i 


. Attitude expressed through 
Agreeable personality 
Honesty 

Dependability 

Courage 

Industry 

Tact 

Exactness 
Resourcefulness 


Rating: 5—Superior ; 4—Good; 3—F air; 2—Poor; 
1—Unsatisfactory 
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Your fitness for a particular field of work will de- 
pend upon the qualifications required for that 
specific occupation. Remember that your score 
does not determine your readiness for the work, but 
only your possessing the necessary talent or general 
background to take up courses in a school leading 
to technical preparation for such a position, or to 
enter on an apprenticeship job that will prepare you 
by experience for excellence in that particular kind 
of work. It is worth-while to know whether you 
have or do not have the fundamental qualities need- 
ed for the satisfactory perusal of your selected occu- 
pation. This information will help you make a 
wiser selection and it will keep you more deter- 


mined on overcoming difficulties as they beset your 


path toward the goal of your ambition. 


Since it would lead too far afield to indicate 
minutely what qualities would be required for each 
specific position, the following points will have to 
suffice. The levels of occupation may be divided 
broadly into three groups: the services, the skilled 
workers, and the professions and professional work- 
ers. Examples are given for each in the table be- 
low. 


Professions 
and 
Professional 

Workers 
Ministers 
Physicians 
Teachers 
Lawyers 
Managers 
Writers 
Musicians 
Artists 
Nurses 
Ete. 


Services Skilled Workers 


Salesmen 
Agents 
Inspectors 
Bookkeepers 
Stenographers 
Skilled clerks 
Telephone operators 
Craftsmen 
Machinists 
Repairmen 
Farmers 

Ete. 


Office helpers 
Unskilled clerks 
Delivery men 
Porters 
Messengers 
House workers 
Manual laborers 
Etc. 


In general, the professional workers require a 
higher score in all the traits that pertain to their 
field, and in most instances they must attend pro- 
fessional schools to prepare themselves for the work 
they will have to do. Thus the seminary is the pro- 
fessional school for the young men preparing for 
the sacred ministry, the normal for the teachers, 
the school of medicine for the physicians, the 
nurses’ training school for the nurses, and so on. 
While an intelligence above the average is expected 
of the members of the professions, moral integrity 
and aptitude for their work are very important. 
Just as the student who receives the highest note 
for his classwork is not for that reason alone the 
best one in the class, so too, intelligence is not the 
only gauge that one should employ in determining 
the qualities that will indicate the talents that are 
best suited for a particular kind of work. Those 
planning to be skilled workers should score above 
the average in the particular aptitude called forth 
in their work. The services, too, allow much room 
for precision and care, and are often used as step- 
ping stones to higher levels of occupation. 


There may be some abilities in which a person 
would like to. have scored higher. If so, these are 
the ones on which he should center greater atten- 
tion while he is still in school or serving as an ap- 
prentice. By diligent study, observation, practice, 
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and care he can make himself better fitted for the 
work that he has in mind. 

It is true that a high intelligence counts for 
much, but a good will and diligent application are 
eagerly sought out by the employer. Even fitness 
is no guarantee that one will reach the goal. Others 
may crowd him out, or circumstances may arise that 
will force him to make other plans. If such unfore- 


seen events should arise, let the person remember 


that the good quaities that he does possess will not 
be wasted if he apply them toward another goal in 
life forced upon him by circumstances beyond his 
control. Earning a livelihood by making the best 
of one’s talents in whatever field God’s providence 
may ultimately map out for him can, after all, bring 
peace and contentment, and can adjust one so cir- 
cumstanced to fit into the place wherein society 
would have him to labor. 


Szimming Oneself to Size 


Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 


T SIXTEEN one 

knows it all. At 
twenty-one one can do it 
all. At thirty one has seen 
everything. And _ from 
forty on, one begins to 
learn, to do, and to see what life really means. 

So we can all safely pray for the biblical three 
score years and ten. We’ll need the last thirty to 
get the work done we hope can make our lives not 
too useless. 

Now there is a definite value in the illusions that 
accompany life’s progress. Don’t think for a mo- 
ment I am being pessimistic or cynical. Not at all. 
It’s wonderful that youngsters of sixteen are so 
sure of themselves. They can smile at the tough 
years ahead, the years when adolescence progresses 
into manhood, and they have to tackle their first 
job and start the uphill climb that must go on and 
on, up and up, if life is to succeed. They need that 
self assurance. They have to be certain that the 
mistakes their elders made they won’t conceivably 
make. They have to be sure that life’s answers are 
all filed away in their brain. They, the commence- 
ment speaker insists, are the hope of the world. 
More correctly put, they have the hope on which 
the world can build. And that is most important. 

It is marvellous that at twenty-one, a young per- 
son is sure he can tackle any job and lick it. That’s 
why our young men are, without a quiver, going 
out so confidently to fight the biggest and most 
desperate war in history. That’s why girls are 
calmly offering to take over the heavy jobs that 
have worn the manhood of the nation thin, not for a 
second doubting that they can handle any assign- 
ment given them. Young men at that age know 
there are new worlds to conquer and set out to find 
and conquer them. They dream bright dreams 
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Life is not a path of roses. That outlook which 
refuses to see the clouds ahead and to prepare to 
face the storm is unjust and ruinous. The well 
known and much loved editor of The Queen’s Work 
warns us to prepare for life’s hard things. 


which they will never quite 
realize; but because they 
dream, the world will be 
better, and mankind will 
advance. That’s why they 
know they can be good 
priests or great scientists. That is when they are 
sure they can be holy religious or build the per- 
fect home for which the world has been waiting. 

At thirty, one’s first cycle of experience has been 
rounded. It would seem that nothing remains to be 
experienced. One has met joy and known sorrow; 
one has climbed heights and gone down into depths. 
One has put through one’s first job triumphantly 
and tasted the poisonous weed that is failure. One 
is probably installed in the profession that will take 
a lifetime’s devotion. That great love has been 
found. That partnership established. That ideal 
shaped to the beginning of a reality. 

And then comes forty. And one cries out, “Now 
I begin.” Humility has taken its seat in our soul; 
we know we don’t know everything and never can. 
The things we were so sure of at sixteen we now 
know aren’t so or at least not so in the way we 
thought them. We have measured our strength 
and found it too little for the tremendous tasks we 
have set for ourselves. We are good, but not nearly 
as good as we think we are. And looking back to 
the experiences of thirty, we realize that all of life 
still ahead won’t round out the sum of human ex- 
perience, and in the microcosm of our personal 
lives we have a thousand types of people yet to meet, 
a thousand new situations to face, a thousand new 
problems to solve, and—happily enough—a_ thou- 
sand new joys to experience. 

At sixteen we are disdainful of anyone who says, 
“I’m not sure.” At twenty-one we push aside any- 
one who questions, “Can it be done?” At thirty we 
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patronize anyone who says, “That’s something new 
to me.” And at forty we look back wistfully to our 
youthful omniscience, regretfully to that youthful 
vigor which knew no possibility of defeat, tolerant- 
ly to the mistake which made us think the world 
was already sucked dry—and then on with new con- 
fidence to the future. 


We do, that is, if we have learned from our 
progress through life. 


For some people learn and some people just can’t 
be taught by time, experience, their elders, God 
Himself. 

It is splendid that the youngster is so sure of 
himself. It is wonderful, though, if his surety is 
early based on things that he really knows and can 
really cling to. Then the future will contain a con- 
stant growth in knowledge that will make life rich 
and constantly developing. The sixteen year old 
who knows it all, and yet-who never cracks a book, 
learns from his contemporaries, or listens to his 
elders, probably won’t learn much with the advance 
of years. But if he says, “I think I know that an- 
swer,” and yet goes to class to make sure, accepts 
the opinion of his parents, though he may disagree, 
and goes to the great books which are the Baedeck- 
ers of his future—he has the perfect confidence. 
For, odd though it may seem, there is no human 
conflict between this youthful cockiness and the 
willingness to learn. Failure is ahead only when 
the cockiness is unwilling to learn, and the young- 
ster who knows it all declines to learn any more. 


That attitude of twenty-one is the basis of hero- 
ism, exploration, adventure, achievement. The fact 
that the young man knows he can make his life a 
whale of a success is guarantee that he. probably 
will. The certainty that girl possesses that she 
will love and build the beautiful home on which na- 
ture and God will always smile, is a mighty fine 
foundation for any structure. Provided—and here 
again the contradiction which does not contradict— 
they are both willing to work for their achieve- 
ment, to accept the partnership of men and women 
who have done a job somewhat like this before, and 
te give to the future not boasts and dreams and 
aspirations but careful planning, systematic prepa- 
ration, and real energy. 

The fact is that during those first thirty years, 
we are right in thinking we have met most of life’s 
situations. We have. We have known sin and vir- 
tue. We have built well and destroyed sadly. We 
have bound to our souls the friends who will last 
until death; and we have known the dislike of 
enemies whom we should not have antagonized. We 
have experienced love, death, sickness, treachery, 
loyalty beyond our deserving. Then if from all this 


we have learned, if we have used it to make our- 
selves better persons, if we have grown as a result 
of our experiences, if we have reacted alertly and 
vitally to all that has happened to us—then the 
years ahead will advance and deepen and broaden 
our cycle of life; they need not necessarily vastly 
alter it. 

So it seems to me that all life is infinitely pre- 
cious. Perhaps that is why the sacraments move 
with our progressing years. We have the baptism 
of infancy; we meet our first sins and after them 
know our first sorrow and forgiveness; we face 
growth with the growing power of the Eucharist; 
confirmation sets us in the ways of adolescence; 
and when maturity comes, Orders and Matrimony 
direct us our proper ways and give us the grace 
and strength we need. 

We have, even during that period of our growth, 
known what it means to employ with growing ap- 
preciation and maturity the spiritual growth that 
God has used to parallel our development. And 
that is most important for all of life ahead. 

But it is sad today that youth should be know-it- 
all with none of the real certainties in its soul. If 
youth does not know God and His law, he knows 
nothing. If he has not learned how to learn, he is 
ignorant beyond endurance. If he has not found 
that simple truth that all life must be growth, that 
everyone we meet contributes to it, that all our ex- 
perience must build us to fuller maturity, then his 
cockiness is insufferable, or rather, he will suffer 
for it. 

That sure strength of twenty-one is most precious 
for all our human development. Let the young 
man and woman dare all things and dare them 
splendidly. But how sure will be their success if 
they have learned the partnership with Christ; if 
they work, not alone, but in His company! Their 
work will be successful if they have learned to 
work. Their achievement will be sound if they 
really trust, not their simple strength or the loud 
assurance of their heart, but the tools they have 
mastered, the art and science they have learned, 
the pattern of life that God has marked out for 
them. 

The thirties are really ready for all things if 
they have let experience teach them. Sin has per- 
haps touched them closely. Have they really learned 
its folly, its futility, its terrible payment in blood 
and tears? Love has moved toward them wistfully. 
Have they learned that love is best when most un- 
selfish and that its rank counterfeit called lust is a 
cheat and a scoundrel? They have known friend- 
ship. Have they learned that friendship must be 
deserved and that only a friend can make and keep 
a friend? They have tasted sorrow. Oh, how 
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wonderful if they have let it enrich and deepen 
them and make them human and humane and under- 
standing and sympathetic! They have known joy. 
How splendid if they have used joy gratefully, 
shared it generously, known it as the gentle reward 
of the Savior, felt in it a foretaste of eternal bliss. 

Then comes forty. And with all this, it should 
be a forty rich and full and ready for all that life 
can bring. Despite life’s brief cynicisms, it has 
matured the know-it-all-ness of adolescence into a 
confidence in God’s eternal truths and in the wise 
old experience of human nature. Though it knows 
now and too well its limitations, it is certain that 


it can do all things in Him that strengthens us. It 
has found out how work is easy when done with 
the right partner and sure of success, whatever the 
apparent failure, when it is offered to the gratefy] 
God. It moves from the experiences of the past 
wisely and cautiously but courageously into the ex- 
periences of the future. It has learned from the 
past how to be sure that the years to come will be 
splendid and crowned. 

Each period of life has its precious value. Each 
period is an advance in the School of Life. Each 
period is God’s way of training to grow on in hu- 
man life and in the Life that is divine. 


Delay is Dangerous 


66 EE, I wish I'd 

know what I’m go-_ Ue. 
ing to do next year!” 
With this, Tom Doherty 
pulled on his overcoat and 
started out the door of the 
school gym. They had just 
finished practice tor the 
next basketball game—his 
companions were his two best pals, Jack Downs and 
Bill Owen. 

“Why so serious, Tom?” said Bill. “You have 
plenty of time to figure out what you want to do.” 

“I don’t know about that, Bill.” 

“Well, I’m not worrying. I’m headed for high 
school with narry a worry. Some day I'l! think 
about what I want to be. But I’ll enjoy myself 
first.” 

Here Jack spoke up. “My dad and I had a long 
talk last night about my future. I want to be a 
doctor, and dad says I should plan early, if possible. 
He says it will be much better to look ahead, and 
thus arrange my courses, hobbies and the like. 
Hence he wants to send me off to school where I 
can prepare with my pre-medical work. And I’m 
not sorry, fellows.” 

Bill looked at Tom. “Here’s hoping you’ll not be 
pulling out on us too this coming fall. I hope 
you’re staying on and helping me to enjoy high 
school.” 

Tom hesitated. Finally with some embarrassment 
he looked up. “If you'll keep this quiet—but I 
think I want to be a priest. Yet my uncle, who has 
the money to help me and has promised to do it, 
doesn’t want me to shut myself up in a seminary 
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The call of God sometimes sounds early in one’s 
The Church, at least, believes so, and has 
legislated that her candidates for the priesthood 
be sent “at a very tender age” to closed semi- 
naries to train for a life of self-denial and service 
at the altar. This sketch is written by a seminary 
professor who has had considerable experience 
with the problems of age and vocation. 


until I am older. He says 
I must learn the world 
first, and try out other 
vocations.—But now it 
seems strange that Jack 
here should plan ahead s0 
carefully in his wish to be 
come a doctor. Why can’t 
I do the same to become a 
It seems to me some people are afraid 


priest? 
a boy might go early to a prep seminary and like 


it, and become a priest. Why should it be so dan- 
gerous or undesirable to expose one’s self to be 
coming a priest, if others are encouraged to try 
the same for doctors, lawyers, and the rest? Id 
like to know.” 

“But you’d have more experience, and be better 
able to deal with men if you’d wait,” Bill promptly 
put in. 

“TI wondered about that too. You remember the 
little retreat we had this year? Well, at the end of 
it I went to talk to our pastor. Father Tim nodded 
and smiled when I told him about this. He said 
the objection was not new. Then he went on to 
explain. Let’s say I wanted to become a Catholic 
if I were not one; and were told to try out other 
religions first to be more sure of myself. By the 
time I finished them I’d have wasted the best part 
of my life, probably be an old man—or dead. He 
spoke too of the objections that I should wait until 
I had more experience in running around, especially 
with the girls, as in high school. He pointed out 
to me that the Church wants her boys preparing 
for the priesthood in her seminaries, and this has 
been her stand for hundreds of years. She seems to 
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know human nature. He asked me whether after 
all there was any great achievement or valuable ex- 
perience in running around on dates with the girls, 
and the like; he said the opposite must be a great 
achievement, because more rare. He told me too 
that a priest must lead an unmarried life—celibacy, 
I believe, is what he called it; and that is not 
easy. It takes longer training for that than to be- 
come a good athlete. This training should be begun 
early, because one should have ample proof that he 
ean go through life without the affection and in- 
timate companionship of the opposite sex. To be- 
come most closely like Christ, he must give up the 
idea of becoming a natural father in order to be- 
come a spiritual father—and this, I suppose, gives 
a Catholic priest his peculiar power and influence.— 
Oh yes, I almost forgot what he said too about get- 
ting experience in order to deal better with others. 
And this applies to you, Jack, too, in your plans to 
become a doctor. Let’s suppose, Father Tim said, 
your father wants to help you become a very suc- 
cessful doctor who can understand his patients 
from firsthand experience. First, he has his son to 
contract smallpox, then pneumonia, then typhoid 
fever. You may get experience, but most likely 
you'll be buried before you can give others the 
benefit of your experiences. A doctor like that 


would probably be very valuable for his experience 


—but who would intentionally plan such a career? 
It seems, from what Father said, people argue the 
same way about priests. They find a priest who 
does fine work who did not spend his first years in 
aminor seminary. And they conclude it must have 
helped him. They forget there are just as fine 
priests who did go to the seminary early. And 
they do not know the many boys who wanted to be- 
come priests, but who lost their ambition during 
their high school days. They argue from the ex- 
ception to the rule, I believe he said. Father told 
me, as I left, that after all a vocation is a sacred, 
tender plant; and it seems God wants it fostered 
and protected. The Holy Spirit has a way of whis- 
pering to the soul—not shouting. And the noise of 
the world and its pleasures do not ordinarily find it 
too hard to drown out that sacred voice of the Holy 
Spirit in the soul.—But, heavens! here I’ve been 
giving you fellows a whole sermon without stop- 
ping! I didn’t know I remembered so much of 


what Father Tim told me that evening.” And Tom 
leaned up against a lamp post; there was a blush 
of embarrassment on his candid handsome features. 

Bill was the first to break the silence. “After 
listening to your sermon, I think you might as well 
be ordained a priest right away. Let’s take up 
the collection, now that the sermon is over.” 


“Don’t worry,” Tom rejoined. “There’ll be plenty 
of time for me to find out whether I’m wrong or 
should change my mind. I'll not be ordained priest 
for some twelve years. During that time I’ll find 
plenty of experiences at school and at home during 
vacations. By the end of that time surely I should 
know where I stand. I wonder sometimes whether 
people who get married, and that for life, really do 
so much thinking it over, and preparing.” 

It was Jack’s time to speak up. “After listening 
to you, Tom, I’m all the more convinced I should 
begin to plan my future career early if possible. 
Sometimes a poor fellow can’t figure out for the 
life of him what he should do, and has to make the 
best of it. For him I remember a priest saying 
that the best is a good general preparation in 
schooling, plus the strengthening of his character 
by frequently going to Confession and Mass and 
Communion. But I still think a fellow should plan 
early if possible. If I want to be a doctor, or priest, 
why should I go first to an art school to see whether 
I might eventually prefer to be an artist instead?” 


The three boys had reached the corner near their 
homes, where they usually parted. Bill exclaimed: 
“Gee, it’s good we can’t get much more serious, or 
I’ll forget to eat my supper tonight. I'll be seeing 
you both at the game tonight.” 

As he left his companions, Tom turned back and 
slipped into the parish church on the same block. 
He was kneeling in the near-darkness, when he 
heard some one quietly pass where he knelt. It 
was Jack—Tom didn’t think he had seen him slip 
into the church. “That’s swell of Jack,” Tom mused. 
And as he knelt there, he recalled the words of 
Father Tim. “Do three things, my boy: reflect 
earnestly; pray earnestly; and ask advice from 
some one who is fair and fitted to give the advice— 
and God will take care of you!” Tom bowed his 
head in heartfelt prayer—‘“God help me, please— 
and don’t forget to help Jack too—and Bill!” 


My Kingdom 


Enter into my kingdom 
The nights are cold 
The nights are dark 


Enter into my kingdom 
My kingdom is my heart 
It is warm in my kingdom. 
—Perry Hadley 
Age 10 
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The Rich Young Man 


Jerome Palmer, O.S.B. 


As the Twig is Bent so the Tree’s Inclined 


HERE, in a familiar 

old proverb, you have 
the principle that guides 
the Catholic Church in 
what we all believe to be 
the most important phase 
of her material activity, 
Perhaps the training of 
her priests should not be called a “material” acti- 
vity at all. But since it is a work concerned with 
the development of material human beings and 
must be conducted with material means, we may 
call it a material activity, though the spiritual wel- 
fare of the shepherd as well as the flock is the end 
in view. 

‘Education, as viewed by the Church, is much 
more than a transfusion of knowledge from one 
person to another. The storing up by a prodigious 
memory of historical facts is not necessarily ac- 
quiring an education. An unschooled peasant boy 
may be more educated than a university graduate, 
for “to educate” means to draw out, to develop the 
latent powers and talents placed in the soul by God. 

The Church, like all prudent and far-sighted edu- 
cators, believes in starting to train the candidates 
in early years. Patiently listening to the objections 
of her critics that boys are too young to know their 
own minds or to appreciate the responsibility they 
are assuming, Mother Church nevertheless legis- 
lates that “boys of twelve years and over showing 
signs of a true vocation should be segregated dur- 
ing the dangerous age most prone to the pleasures 
of the world” (Council of Trent), and be trained 
in “closed” seminaries. 

We hold no brief in defense of minor seminaries. 
The Popes from time immemorial have done that, 
leaving no choice in the matter for conscientious 
and obedient Catholics. A complete treatise of the 
advantages of a minor seminary will be sent to 
anyone upon request. Apply to THE GRAIL for a 
copy of “Why Minor Seminaries?” 

In these pages you will find a brief account of the 
life and work of a seminarian while in the prepara- 
tory department, the years between his graduation 
from the eighth grade and his entrance upon 
philosophy. (St. Meinrad Seminary is used here as 
an example.) 


is a way, even for him. 


Vocations to the priesthood are found among 
middle class families as well as among the very 
wealthy and very poor. 
vocation every youth is a “rich young man,” and 
though the goal seems farthest away for the poor, 
every such youth will be glad to know that there 


Most of the boys in the 
minor seminary have come 
there directly after finish- 
ing the eighth grade. That 
makes their ages range 
from 14 to 21, with now 
and then a marked excep. 
tion one way or the other, 
Vocations, as a rule, are detected early and the 
boy showing evident signs of a calling to the priest- 
hood is usually encouraged by his pastor and teach- 
ers to give the matter some thought and much 
prayer. The result usually is that the candidate 
becomes almost impatient to begin his studies and 
any delay is injurious to his vocation. The sane- 
tuary gates cannot open too soon for a boy witha 
real vocation. 


Blessed with such a 


The Seminary Spirit 


The spirit of the seminary is the home spirit. In 
that it differs from high schools and other institu- 
tions. The boy is not preparing for a career “‘some- 
where.” He is preparing for the Church, and wear- 
ing the cassock always, he knows he is already en- 
gaged in the work of his life. A correction 1s not 
resented; it is welcomed, for the seminarian has 
been taught to realize that he is training for a voca- 
tion which is his, only when he proves his fitness 
for it. The baseball player in spring training or 
the boxer in camp welcomes any hint that will im- 
prove his ability, and so the seminarian knows that 
his work will meet with the approval of his Bishop 
and of his Master only when it is his best. That 
spirit lifts the seminary at once into a class all its 
own. Any student who tries to slip through with- 
out this spirit immediately detects his own un- 
worthiness and needs not be told that he is in the 
wreng place. 

Spiritual Training 

First in importance in the life of a seminarian is 
the spiritual training he receives. The day and the 
year are so parceled out that the soul and its needs 
are amply provided for. 

The spiritual exercises in the minor seminary be 
gin in the morning with Communion Mass. This is 
a Dialogue Mass. 
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Besides this Low Mass, there is daily a Con- 
ventual High Mass offered up for the friends and 
benefactors of the Institution. This Mass is at- 
tended in the Abbey Church by the priests, clerics, 
and brothers, as well as by the seminarians of both 
departments, major and minor. On feast-days the 
Mass is a Solemn Mass, or on holy days of higher 
rank, a Pontifical Mass celebrated by Father Abbot. 
Only after years of attending this Mass, imbibing 
deeply of holy liturgy and the solemn chant, can 
one appreciate the full value of its influence. 

Later on in the day there is Benediction and the 
rosary, and before retiring, a period of spiritual 
reading, after which the points of meditation are 
proposed for the following morning. 

In addition to these more or less routine exer- 
cises, it is impossible to calculate the far-reaching 
spiritual effect of suggestions dropped in the class- 
room, of corrections and admonitions on the cam- 
pus, and words of help and encouragement from 
priests who, with affectionate regard, watch over 
their charges at all times. No wonder the Church 
is insistent upon minor seminaries; no wonder, 


too, that seminarians are such a happy group. 


Work and Play 


When the soul and its needs have been carefully 
looked after, there is a mind to be trained, a veri- 
table library of books to be mastered. Latin must 
not only be studied; it must be learnt, and learnt 
so thoroughly that Latin text-books and Latin class 
lectures become as easy as English. All high school 
branches must be taken, and even more stress 
placed on English and expression, public speaking 
and history, than is usually given these subjects in 
high school. 

Besides the regular classes each day with several 
hours of study spent in the common study hall or 
library, there are frequent meetings of the different 
mission round tables and study clubs, the literary 
society, the band, and orchestra, and choir, and 
school paper claiming time, but all lending toward 
the education and development of future laborers 
in the vineyard of the Lord. 

All work and no play would produce a class of 
priests that could never understand their flocks or 
work with the young. Too, it would turn out a 
regiment of broken down young men, physically 
unfit for the work before them. Accordingly, 
recreation and athletics find their place among the 
day’s occupations. There is the lake inviting to 
Swim, to skate, to fish in season, the football fields, 
baseball diamonds, volley ball, hand ball, and tennis 
courts, the gymnasium with its basketball floor, and 
the woods and fields calling lovers of nature at all 
. Seasons to rollic and frolic. On rainy days there 


are card rooms, the library, the gymnasium, piano 
rooms for the musically inclined, the assembly hall 
and stage for the ambitious thespians. 


Whence Come the Students? 


A minor seminary is an Institution that possibly 
has never come into the mind of three-fourths of 
our Catholic people. Taking very much for granted, 
they consider it the Bishop’s duty to supply pastors 
and assistants for their parishes. The finding and 
encouraging of vocations, the training of the young 
men for twelve years, is rarely considered. And 
yet what boy at the age of fourteen is prepared 
financially to pay for the years of schooling ahead? 
Few can pay for their books and clothing, to say 
nothing of the board and tuition. 

It is a common observation that vocations to the 
priesthood are most frequent among the poor and 
middle class. The law of averages would provide 
that, even if it were not that the poor will be better 
able to make the necessary sacrifices entailed in 
studying and laboring for God. Parents of such 
boys are required to forego the earning power of 
their sons during these years, and are called upon 
to lay out from 5000 to 6000 dollars. What par- 
ents can afford this, especially when there are other 
children in the family that have a right to educa- 
tion too? In some, not a few, cases God gives two 
or three vocations to the same family. The ex- 
penses then become more than impossible. 

But there have always been in the Church a num- 
ber of charitably disposed persons whom God has 
blessed with this earth’s goods. Having no voca- 
tions in their own household, they obtain happiness 
by adopting a student and paying part or all of 
his tuition. In doing so they are insuring their 
own temporal and eternal happiness by procuring 
the prayerful mementos of God’s ambassadors, who, 
when they stand daily at the altar of sacrifice, can- 
not but think gratefully of their benefactors. 

The depression of the past years has made it 
most difficult for bishops to keep their seminarians 
in school, forcing many of these ambitious young 
men to return to their homes because no funds 
were available. 

It is manifestly impossible to assure every youth 
desirous of entering the seminary that provision 
will be made for him by a bishop; yet it will en- 
courage many to know that both bishops and insti- 
tutions will lend what assistance is possible in this 
divine work where application is made with the 
proper recommendation of pastor and teachers. 

The extent of this aid on the part of St. Mein- 
rad’s Abbey is revealed in the following figures: 
Through THE GRAIL and its many friends the Ab- 
bey, over a period of five years, gladly carried needy 
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and deserving students who could not pay full 
tuition or in some cases even part tuition to the 
extent of $81,000. That amounts to approximately 
$16,000 a year, or the tuition of fifty-one students. 
Besides that the Abbey is clothing, feeding, housing 
and educating gratis forty young men preparing 
for the priesthood in the Order of St. Benedict, and 
twenty-five others preparing themselves for the 
Brotherhood. 

If the reader is a lad of good character, fair 
talents, and satisfactory health, desirous of study- 
ing for the priesthood, he should consult his pastor 
about the possibility of procuring financial aid if it 


HE words “success” 

and “failure” are 
used exceedingly often. Oc- 
casionally we see a close 
friend or a relative strug- 
gling along against odds. 
Finally he collapses; in 
business he is called simply 
“a failure.” The tragedy in the home circle is 
concealed as much as possible. Nobody wants to 
be widely known as a failure. 

Other men are cut out for success. I once heard 
a dear old lady brag about a young man and his 
constant business success. She remarked: “He can 
flip up a dime and it comes down a quarter.” He 
made money and more money at every turn. 

Yet, money success is not the great thing in life. 
Many very great persons never possessed much 
money. I do not care to bother about the temporary 
success or failure that is measured by money values. 
I prefer to consider the sublime purposes of life it- 
self. The achievement of these purposes means true 
and eternal success. Non-achievement means real 
and eternal failure. All real success is enjoyed eter- 
nally in heaven. Eternal failure is suffered in hell 
—forever. 

Someone once asked me, “Why are there failures 
in life?” “If God gives a calling and supplies the 
necessary grace for carrying out that calling, why 
do men so frequently seem to meet with no suc- 
cess?” “What guarantee does one have that he 
will succeed if he follows the advice of his superiors 


stacle to the strong. 
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The Rt. Rev. Abbot of St. Meinrad’s Abbey an- 
swers the question, “Why are there failures?” al- 
most in the words of Lady Macbeth; 


“Screw your courage te the sticking place, and 
we'll not fail....” No place in life is a guarantee 
of success for the weak-willed; 


is needed. If the reader is blessed with the goods 
of this earth and is not a subject for Holy Orders, 
he or she may be interested in having a part in 
the work of assisting others. 

Student Sponsors provide for the education of 
one particular student. Assistance may also be giv- 
en through scholarships, burses, annuities, or sub- 
scriptions to “THE GRAIL.” 


Please write for further information to: 
THE GRAIL, 
Benedictine Abbey, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Why are there Failures? 


Plan For A Successful Life 


Abbot Ignatius Esser, O.S.B. 


in choosing a vocation?” 
One thing is certain. In 
the serious business of life 
each man’s failure is his 
own fault. Poorly quali- 
fied parents, easy-going 
teachers, bad companions, 
may be powerful influen- 
ces in the wrong direction. Yet, God gives to each 
person enough tools to work out some plan of suc- 
cess and execute that plan. Every failure is the 
fruit principally of the will. The will may be lazy 
or it may be wicked. It may be both lazy and 
wicked. The mere choosing of the right vocation 
under the guidance of superiors is in itself no 
guarantee of success in life. We must do two 
things. We must choose correctly a life vocation. 
Then we must persevere faithfully in that vocation. 

After having given this matter some _ serious 
thought, I was one day offering the holy sacrifice 
of the Mass during the octave of the feast of 
Epiphany. As I pronounced the very beautiful 
words of the Communion of that Mass, there flashed 
before my soul the happy thought: “Why, there is 
a plan for a successful life.” You are right now 
wondering, “What are the words of the Communion 
of the Epiphany Mass?” You could find them in 
your English Missal. And you could find many 
other most valuable gems of thought in that same 
Missal. It is a treasure house of divine inspiration 
and you ought not to try to go through life without 
a zealous use of the Missal. Just now, however, I 


no place an ob- 
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will save you the trouble of referring to your Mis- 
sal by quoting the words of the Epiphany Com- 
munion for your benefit : 

“We have seen His star in the East, and are come 
with gifts to adore the Lord.” If you study those 
words of the Magi you will realize that not without 
reason those three grand gentlemen were called 
Wise Men. Those words are full of wisdom. They 
certainly do offer to everyone a plan for a success- 
ful life. Unless we imitate the Magi we shall never 
get to heaven. We shall never meet with true suc- 
cess. Let us examine the six different ideas in this 
one sentence to see what a wealth of wisdom those 
Wise Men uttered in so few words. We will do a 
little paraphrasing. 

We have seen His star. We have used our intel- 
lectual vision, our reason. What we saw was a 
beckoning star, a guiding light. It called us. The 
Latin word “‘vocare” means “to call,” and “‘vocation” 
means “a calling.” Secondly, this calling came early 
in life, as all true vocations do. We saw His star 
in the East, in the place of dawn or early morn. 
Thirdly, we did not leave that early call unanswered. 
We came. Yes, the Magi got up and traveled ac- 
cording to the light that had been given to them. 
In a like manner we must follow our vocation. It 
is not enough to pray and take counsel and dis- 
cover it. We must follow it. We must come right 
along in consequence of that call. Nor should we 
go forth empty-handed. The Magi came “with 
gifts.” We, too, must bring gifts; we must make 
sacrifices. Whether we become priests, or religious, 
or married persons, we must make plenty of sacri- 
fices, must bring gifts. That was the fourth point. 
In the next and fifth place we must adore. For that 
purpose the Magi came. We also must in all hu- 
mility fall down and adore. Don’t crave the privi- 
lege of the Pharisee who stuck his chin high up 
and disdainfully scorned the humble Publican. Be 
wise enough to recognize your lowliness and get 


How Can A Man Encourage His 


You can pray to God that He grant a vocation 
to your son. A vocation is a gift from God, and 
may be the object of our prayers. Especially you 
should pray that the mind and heart and soul of 
your child may be opened and moved to embrace 
the vocation. You can encourage the vocation 
by leading your son to the practice of solid acts 
of devotion, especially frequent communion. You 
should not hesitate to speak to him, sensibly, on 


down on your knees often in life—every day. Last- 
ly, and in the sixth place, this humble adoration 
must not be misdirected. The Magi came to adore 
“the Lord.” More than enough persons get down 
on their knees all right, work and scratch for a liv- 
ing, pile up money and adore it rather than the 
Lord. All that we ever see and learn in life should 
prompt us more and more to come to the Lord, 
with gifts to adore—with the fruits of our 
endeavors to praise and glorify God. 


Yes, there is enough in that one little sentence of 
the Communion of the Epiphany Mass to busy us 
for a lifetime. I hope you see this sentence as I 
saw it that morning in Holy Mass. Visualize those 
grand old Magi. Impress the thought of them and 
what they did so deeply on your imagination that 
they and their wisdom will serve you well and help 
you to achieve success every day of your life. | 


After all, the problem of vocation is not such a 
difficult thing. It is a most important thing, yet it 
is so reasonable. God will not let us make a mistake 
unless we insist on trying to fool ourselves. If you 
prefer earthly folly to heavenly wisdom, you are 
not on the right road with the Magi. Look care- 
fully, and you will see the light, the beckoning call 
that will tell you whether you should marry, remain 
a virgin in the world, go into the cloister, become 
a priest. Whichever call you see as yours, get busy 
at once and follow it. Do not go forth niggardly. 
Put everything you have into answering that call. 
Go with gifts. Bring everything to God by the 
path of your vocation, whatever it may be. Not in 
a haughty manner, but on bended knees approach 
God, adoring Him. 


If you do this, you can’t fail, for you are follow- 
ing a plan for a successful life. You are using the 
wisdom of the Magi. Success to you. That is, 
recognition of your vocation, acceptance of it, and 
perseverance in it. 


Son to Study for the Priesthood? 


the subject of vocations in general and that of the 
priesthood in particular. You cannot force a vo- 
cation upon a boy, but you can prompt him to 
think seriously upon the subject. Encourage the 
boy in his studies and make every sacrifice to send 
him to a Catholic high school and college. Many 
vocations are gained and many lost during the 
years of high school, and the place of a Catholic 
boy is in a Catholic school or college. 
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The Benedictine Lay Brother 


Victor Dux, O.S.B. 


T GOES without say- 

ing—and almost with- 
out remark—that this is a 
fast age. Most people are 
living so hurriedly that 
they have not taken time 
to note the fact. And few 
there are who know what 
it is to regret their hurry, 
since they believe themselves born of it—which is 
of all regrettable things the most regrettable. True 
it is that time is short and eternity is long, but the 
supernatural import of this maxim is far from up- 
permost in the minds of those who hurry through 
life. 


rank of Lay Brother. 


Fast And Slow Living 


The secret of spending well the brief time given 
us is to live it thoroughly and economically, with an 
eye to eternity. But to live life to the full does 
not mean to live fast; fast livers are the spend- 
thrifts of vitality and the opportunities of time. 
And to waste time means to waste eternity. 

There are men who falsely imagine that everyone 
who has lived life to the full has made himself 
known and felt in the world. The real fact is: 
very many of the approved human marvels of the 
age have been proved frauds from the standpoint of 
upright living. That is what Scrooge, one of Dick- 
ens’s characters, meant when he said, “Biggest 
humbugs make the most noise.” Nevertheless there 
are groups of men all over the world who are not 
spendthrifts of their vital energies, who are not 
frauds, and who, notwithstanding, are living their 
lives thoroughly and fully, albeit without noise or 
exterior demonstration, because they are living 
them for God and eternity. The religious Lay 
Brother, and specifically, the Benedictine Lay 
Brother, is a notable example of this type of men. 


Forgotten But Not Gone 


We often hear or read about a young woman who 
enters a contemplative Order of nuns. The train 
of human events pauses a brief moment to drop this 
youthful candidate who has elected to bury herself 
in a convent. If this chosen soul be one of the 
prominent passengers—from a wealthy family, a 
society girl, one who has moved often in the public 
limelight—her fellow passengers are at first 


Nearly every Order and Congregation has its 
In some institutes the 
Brothers teach, nurse, or write. But in the Bene- 
dictine Order and a few others the Brothers do 
the manual work of the monastery while enjoying 
all the privileges of a full monastic status. Their 
vocation ie described in this article by a pastor 
of the Rockford (Illinois) diocese. 


shocked at her abrupt de 
parture, then moved 
pity. But in every case the 
train goes on and the one 
who has alighted is sog, 
forgotten. However, in th 
case of young men wh 
enter the religious Broth 
erhood, the train of the 
world’s thought does not even take time to stop; 
they drop off unnoticed and unmissed by the great 
masses of men. The Brothers in teaching Orden 
now and then come in for some publicity, som 
thanks from the world for social services they ar 
rendering, but the Lay Brothers who are engagei 
in domestic labors for the cause of religion and 
whose lives, though unseen, are just as beneficial 
to the world seldom, or never, appear before th 
public gaze. It is therefore with the purpose df 
broadening our general knowledge of the Lay 
Brothers’ life and activities that the following ling 
have been written. 


Brothers Are True Monks 


St. Benedict, our Father in Christ, and the Fe 
ther of all monks, is responsible for the Benedictin 
Lay Brothers. In the early monasteries founde 
under his guidance most members of the community 
were Lay Brothers, since only a number sufficient 
to supply the spiritual needs of the house wer 
elevated to the clerical state. St. Benedict himself, 
according to the most trustworthy traditions, wa 
not a priest. His Holy Rule was written chiefly fo 
the guidance of the lay members, and the variow 


- monastic offices also were, in early times, entruste 


to their care. The bulk of St. Benedict’s legis 
tion, therefore, applies directly to ‘lay members d 
the community, whereas the Rules of many moden 
religious Congregations are intended primarily fe 
those in the priestly state. The Benedictine 0 
enjoys the distinction of having its lay members 
integral part of the community life and does ml 
consider the Brother as a mere adjunct. The Bent 
dictine Lay Brothers are therefore full member 
of the monastic family and as such enjoy and shal 
all the family privileges, honors, and burdens. 


Life for the Benedictine Brother is full—not@ 
excitement, nor of changing scenes, nor of 
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experience, nor of passionate seeking after honors, 
riches, or pleasures. But it is full of consecrated 
labors; it is full of active participation in the life 
and noblest works of Holy Church; it is full of 

and contentment. The candidate for the 
Brotherhood should come to the monastery, says St. 
Benedict, “to seek God.” And it is that purpose 
alone which makes a man consent to be forgotten 
by the world and gives him the moral courage to 
bend the energies of his body to be used in the daily 
service of the Church, with no other earthly wages 
than the hundredfold of spiritual contentment and 
blessing which Christ has promised and actually 
does give to him in this life. 


Whence Peace Comes 


The Benedictine family is one which is not fond 
of changing its dwelling place with every change in 
the seasons. Some families in the large cities are 
forced to use this means in order to keep one step 
ahead of the rent or tax collector. When one enters 
acommunity which has dwelt in the same spot for 
the last ninety years, he does so with the moral 
certainty that he is entering a well established 
home, which may well afford him a secure refuge 
from the things he has left behind him on the out- 
side. At least that one item of worry, constant 
and often disquieting change, will be a back number 
for him—of that he may be sure. And this is per- 
haps one of the most helpful factors in creating 
the spirit of peace so prevalent in monasteries. The 
Benedictine motto Pax (Peace) will be found on the 
door leading into the monastery, and its practical 
realization in every day life will be observed beyond 
that door. He who enters there as a candidate for 
the religious Brotherhood will be gradually initiated 
into its peaceful way of living—a mode of life 
which does not conflict with the full growth of the 
spiritual life and at the same time is most con- 
ducive to the long life of the body. Many of our 
Lay Brothers, now living, have attained and passed 
the ripe age of seventy years and are more active 
and vivacious than many younger men living in the 
world. After all, it is worry that cuts life short 
formany of us. That is why the good religious Lay 
Brother enjoys a long life—he has a very negligible 
amount of worrying to do. His thoughts are not 
constantly bound up and troubled with the anxieties 
of earning his daily bread and of supporting a 
family. He has come to the cloister to seek for 
Peace, and he realizes before long that the measure 
of peace which will be his depends entirely on his 
Own powers of absorbing the family spirit. These 
powers he ecg sets about to enlarge and 


develop under the favorable conditions found in his 
new state of life. 


The Call 


The call to this state of life is more simple in its 
workings than is generally believed. There is no 
large list of requirements to be met; no high men- 
tal or intellectual standard is demanded of the Lay 
Brother candidate. All St. Benedict asks is that 
“he truly seek God.” If he comes to join the com- 
munity because he expects to find there an easier 
and safer passage to heaven and a happy eternity, 
his motive is praiseworthy. If he enters among the 
Lay Brothers in order to do penance for his past 
sins or to make atonement for the sins of an un- 
believing world, his action will merit the commenda- 
tion of God. What else matters? Minor require- 
ments—health, abilities, talents, etc., will be left for 
final judgment to the religious superiors. Since the 
procedure for the admission of young men of high 
school age is explained in the article on “The Mod- 
ern Sons of St. Benedict,” we here speak of older 
youths, say from 20 to 40 years of age. Whether 
college-trained or without higher schooling, the 
candidate has a period of six months before him, 
during which he is to give the new mode of life an 
honest test. He goes to community exercises with 
the professed Brothers, works side by side with 
them at their manual labors, shares recreation 
hours with them, and thus comes to know the mem- 
bers of the family circle within which he intends 
to work out his salvation. 


The Novitiate 


After the six months during which he has both 
tried the monastic life and been tried in it, the can- 
didate begins his religious Novitiate. This is a 
year of initiation into the spiritual life of the Bene- 
dictine family. At the beginning of this year he is 
clothed with the full religious Habit, a portion of 
which he has worn since the first days of his so- 
journ in the monastery. He is also placed under 
the care of the Novice Master, whose duty it is to 
train him to divest himself of the vain notions and 
pratices of the world he has left behind him and to 
acquire steadily the readiness to do whatever is 
asked of him in holy obedience. 


The True And Perfect Life 


At the end of this period of one-and-a-half years, 
during which the candidate has had plenty of chance 
to see what the Rule requires of a religious Brother, 
he may either bind himself by the holy vows to the 
observance of that Rule, or, if he finds himself dis- 
satisfied with or unequal to the demands of com- 
munity life, he is free to leave. In this the religious 
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vocation allows much more freedom than the mar- 
ried state. They who contemplate marriage are 
given no such period of trial before giving their 
final decision. The reason is that the vocation to 
the religious Brotherhood is a more perfect calling 
than that of the married state. 

Indeed only after his profession as a monk does 
life begin to expand for the individual member of 
the religious house. For then the Brother ceases 
to be an individual. His work, his prayers, his 
every action takes on the properties of the entire 
group of men with whom he lives. From being a 
lone worker, a solitary figure whose personal worth 
exists mostly in his own mind, he sinks his own 
aspirations and merits in the great mass accumulat- 
ed by the members of the monastery as a whole. 
His slightest effort under obedience becomes worth 
something infinitely more valuable than paltry dol- 
lars and cents. He begins to realize the fullness of 
living because he is learning how to live in terms 
of everlasting life. Ah! Who dares to say that the 
Lay Brother’s life is not a full and perfect life? 


Prayer and Work 


Moreover, no one can deny that his day is a full 
day. The Lay Brothers at St. Meinrad begin their 
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“Do not weep.” 
—St. Luke 7:18. 
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Drop The Handkerchief 


LOODS of salt water have 

glands of man since Adam an 

of pleasure for this valley of tears. Every family has 
days of sunshine and of rain, days of happiness and of pain, and 
on either tears may be shed. 


Tears are the overwelling of the emotions of the heart, wheth- 
er they be of joy or sorrow. They act as a relief to the pent-up 
of the heart. They are nature’s lotion for the eyes. 
But there are tears of trust and tears of despair. 
type is found in the heart in which the sun of faith does not 
shine, but where unbelief hangs like a lowering sky over the 
soul’s horizon or outlook. 


To make the rainbow there must be both rain and the shining sun. 
matic spectral colors of the arc in the heavens we have the source of light at our back. 


day at four o’clock. A very early hour, you wil) 
say, but there is a compensation—every Brother 
is abed by nine in the evening. There is no sueh 
thing as irregular or late time for retiring. The 
first hours of the day are spent by the Brothers jp 
meditation and the recitation of the monastic office, 
or an abbreviated form of it, in English, which they 
perform in their own private chapel. The working 
hours of the day are spent in a wide variety of o 
cupations. One might almost say there are as many 
jobs as there are Brothers in the house; the mop. 
astery is like a little city complete in itself. Aj 
kinds of trades—the “butcher, the baker, the cap. 
dlestick maker,” the tinner, electrician, dairyman, 
gardener, blacksmith, carpenter, cook, bookbinder, 
printer—every employment, except that of travel 
ling salesman, may find a place in the community. 

With the day well divided between prayer and 
work and recreation there is no reason why it 
should not be considered a full day, nor is therea 
reason why the life of the Brothers should be denied 
to any Catholic young man who comes seeking the 
one thing necessary—his salvation. He may con- 
fidently hope to find it within the walls of the mon 
astery, as so many saints, canonized and uncanop- 
ized, have found it before him. 
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thus with the tears of trust. The soul that believes, that views all the happenings of life in 
the bright light of faith “smiles through its tears.” Each pearly bead, pierced by the light of 
faith from within the soul, becomes a prism that spreads soft rainbow colors over all the events 
of life viewed thro tears. What a glorious rainbow of hope and love spanned the grief- 
widened horizon of the soul of the widow of Naim at Christ’s words, “Weep not!” Her deep 
faith in Him caused her to behold through hot tears her son rising up alive from the stretcher on 
which he was being carried to the grave. If you have a like faith you may drop your handker- 
chief, for faith will dry your tears or, at least, make rainbows of them. 
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HE Brothers of 
Mercy were found- 
ed in 1856 at Haldamar 
in Germany. The first 
brothers, headed by the 
humble but courageous 
Brother Ignatius Loets- 
hert, were plain ordi- 
nary men with high 
ideals whose piety, being 
of a practical bent, 
sought an outlet in the 
practice of charity to- 
wards the sick and the 
poor. They had taken 
to heart and deeply cher- 
ished the fifth beatitude, 
“Blessed are the merci- 
ful for they shall receive 
mercy.” At first they 
visited the sick in their homes; then they procured 
a small house in which they nursed the sick. 

For men to make a career of nursing the sick 
who had no way of making retribution seemed odd 
in a community where charity had gone cold. But, 
unconcerned about what people thought or said 
about them or their new undertaking, these early 
pioneers went their way, visiting the sick and aid- 
ing the poor, minding their own business, which 
they knew to be the business of God. By and by 
they realized that by pooling their material and 
spiritual efforts and resources they could make their 
pious venture more efficient and stable, and because 
they also realized that community life would offer 
greater advantages and security to their souls they 
placed themselves at the disposal of their Bishop 
asking him to form them into a religious com- 
munity. 

Bishop Peter Blum, of Limburg, had a few years 
before founded the Sisters of Mercy, commonly 
known as The Poor Handmaids of Christ. In 
establishing this new community, his fond hope for 
an institute of men with similar aim and purpose as 
the one he had already founded for women, was to 
be realized. From the beginning he was keenly in- 
terested. He heartily encouraged the pioneers in 


_ their resolve to found a religious community which 


he very appropriately named “Brothers of Mercy.” 
He then placed them under the direction of a pious 





The Brothers of Mercy 


Peter Behrman, O.S.B. 


Although there are in this country many Sisters of 
various Religious Communities devoted to the care of 
the sick, Religious Brothers engaged in this charitable 
occupation are very few indeed. This dearth of Brothers 
who make a career of nursing the sick is deplorable, 
because in many instances the good nuns, despite their 
very best intentions find it impossible to give the proper 
attention and care to patients of the male sex. For quite 
some time the Alexian Brothers were the only com- 
munity of men in America devoted to the care of the 
sick, And although their work is deserving of much 
praise, their numbers are few and they conduct only 
four hospitals in America. In 1924 the Brothers of Mer- 
cy from Haldamar, Germany, established a foundation 
in this country. This foundation is still in its pioneer 
stage. To encourage these good Brothers in their noble 
undertaking, as well as to promote the cause of Chris- 
tian charity in general and of vocations in particular is 
the purpose of this article by the Instructor of the Lay 
Brothers of St. Meinrad’s Abbey 
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and prudent 
who was to initiate them 
in the principles of the 


religious life. Thus it 
was brought about that, 
in order to carry out 
more effectively the fifth 
beatitude among their 
fellow men, the Broth- 
ers of Mercy bind them- 
selves to the practice of 
also the first, the second, 
and the sixth beatitude 
by making the vows of 
poverty, chastity, and 
obedience. These three 
vows, commonly called 
the religious vows, 
counteract the three 
great concupiscences in- 
nate in every man which, if given full reign will 
inevitably lead him to his eternal ruin. As is evi- 
dent, the vow of poverty is opposed to inordinate 
desire for riches; the vow of chastity, to the in- 
ordinate desire for the pleasures of the flesh; while 
the vow of obedience tends to keep in check the in- 
ordinate desire for honor and glory which flows 
from pride of life. Therefore, by making these 
three holy vows, and earnestly striving to observe 
them, the Brothers of Mercy laid the ax to the 
root of the evil that is within them. The vow of 
obedience, which is the most important of the three, 
places them squarely on the road to perfection, for 
obedience is for a good religious, as it were, a magic 
wand which turns their every deed into the gold of 
eternal merit. 

The pioneer Brothers of Mercy, however, were 
not permitted to pronounce their vows until they 
had passed through a period of probation which 
lasted more than two and one half years. Novem- 
ber 7th, 1858, therefore, is a memorable day in the 
community, for it was on that day that the first five 
pioneer brothers pronounced their vows. 

However, interior as well as exterior trials were 
not wanting to the infant community. This was to 
be expected, for the spirits of darkness are ever 
ready to harass and hinder every undertaking tend- 
ing toward the honor of God and the salvation of 
souls. But by humility and obedience the early pio- 
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neers drew down the blessing of God upon them- 
selves and their work, and thus their patience and 
indefatigable labors were gradually brought to 


fruition, so that from the mustard seed that was 


planted at St. Joseph’s Hospital in Haldamar in 
1856 there has now grown up a large “tree” of over 
thirty branch-houses in thirteen dioceses of Ger- 


common. After that follows the Office of the 
Blessed Virgin which lasts until 6:30. Then Holy 
Mass is said, during which the Brothers receive 
Holy Communion. The sick usually attend Holy 
Mass, if able. From the chapel the Brothers repair 
to the refectory for breakfast. Now the real work 
of the day begins, lasting until 11 o’clock. At 11 


many, Holland, and America. 


Next to their holy vows 
the greatest asset to the 
Brothers of Mercy is a well 
ordered life. This orderly 
life is not something haphaz- 
ard, depending merely on 
the whim of the person who 
happens to be in charge. It 
is something stable and per- 
manent, flowing from the 
constitutions which the 
Brothers adopted only after 
lengthy deliberation, and 
actual observance for many 
years. These provide rules 
and regulations adapted to 
foster the spirit and to 
further the aim of the in- 
stitute, viz.: the sanctifica- 
tion of the soul and the striv- 
ing after perfection in a life 
externally devoted to the 
practice of charity. On the 
one hand the constitutions 
safeguard the _ individual 
brother against the arbitra- 
ry rule of an imprudent 
superior, and on the other 
hand, they are for the supe- 
rior a safe norm and guide 
in the performance of his 
sometimes difficult charge. 
Finally, because they have 
the approval of the Vicar of 
Christ here upon earth, they 
bear the stamp of Divine 
approval which is a source 
of great consolation to all 


who are guided by their norms. 








A Brother's Clcation 


By AN OLD BROTHER TO WOULD-BE- 
BROTHERS 


When I left school long, long ago, 
My Pastor asked me: “Do you 
What state of life is best for you?” 
“The Brothers’,” said I, and he, too. 


My life has nearly reached the end: 
Before I go, let me comme 

This humble station here below, 
That Jesus always cherished so. 


The Brothers’ life is grand, although 

It does not make much outward show; 
It’s hidden, like St. Joseph’s life, 

But, like his, full of noble strife. 


They are a joyous, toiling band, 
Who milk the cows, and till the land, 
Who churn the butter, bake the bread, 
And slumber with an easy head. 


They build the houses, paint the walls, 
And furnish churches, rooms and halls; 
They set up, print and bind the books, 
And function splendidly as cooks. 


They butcher bulls, and pigs and calves, 
And spice their tasks with merry laughs; 
They rub and scrub, they sing and pray, 
And fill with worth the livelong day. 


They handle hammer, brush and file, 
Plant trees, raise chickens and lay tile, 
They make new shoes and mend the old, 
In short, they do all they are told. 


Now tell me, would-be-brothers dear, 

Is not this life chockfull of cheer? 

And best of all, this blessed state, 

Will lead you straight to heaven’s gate. 


(Bro. W., S.V.L.) 


_ Blessed 








Three Popes, Leo 


o’clock many of the Broth- 
ers have a chance to practice 
the words of our Lord: “J 
was hungry and ye gave Me 
to eat,” by serving the sick 
at table. At 11:45 the 
Brothers assemble in the 
chapel for the examination 
of conscience of the half day, 
and ask our Lord in the 
Sacrament for 
strength and grace for the 
other half. After the An- 
gelus, at 12 o'clock, the 
Brothers assemble for the 
community dinner. A read- 
ing of an instructive book is 
heard during the meal. 
After prayer the Brothers 
repair from the refectory to 
the chapel, reciting aloud as 
they go, the 50th and 129th 
Psalms (Miserere, and De 
Profundis). Now there is 
an hour’s Recreation, during 
which the Brothers enjoy 
the pleasures of community 
life. Doing some light work 
or playing games provides 
for many a pleasant change, 
while at the same time it 
does not hinder pleasant in- 
tercourse and entertainment. 
After this a visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament, Vespers, 
and Compline, and then all 
go to the work assigned for 
the second half of the day. 


“Now we find the Broth- 


ers at work, which in the Convent is varied. Many 


XIII, Pius X, and Benedict XV have approved the 
constitutions of the Brothers of Mercy. 


While the constitutions are the general norm of 
life for the Brothers of Mercy, details which may 
vary somewhat in the individual houses are sup- 
plied by the order of the day. 


“Early at 5 o’clock the signal for rising is given. 
Meditation follows morning prayer which is said in 


are busy caring for the sick by giving them the 
necessary help and trying to relieve their pain; 
others are occupied in the kitchen or in instruct- 
ing others. The sacristan has charge of decorating 
the altars in the chapel; the porter’s work is to 
regulate the affairs with outsiders and to maintain 
the silence of the cloister. All this work is regu 
lated by a Superior, whom the Brothers gladly 
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obey. Thus the burden of the whole house is 
divided and carried by many shoulders, without any 
one in particular being overburdened. At 6 o’clock 
the bell calls the Brothers to the chapel for the 
recitation of the Office of the Blessed Virgin. This 
hour of prayer, singing of hymns, psalms, and 
chanting the praises of God, by the assembled breth- 
ren, who until now have had many distractions, 
surely must take Heaven by force. With the Rosary, 
and the Angelus, the day in the Convent comes to a 
close. 

“After the patients have had their supper, the 
Brothers go to partake of theirs. After this the 
same order is followed as at noon. The night prayer 
in common, which follows the recreation period, 
brings the Brothers before the Blessed Sacrament 
for the last time. Here each one thanks God for 


the graces and benefits received, begs pardon for 
faults committed, and asks for strength and cour- 
age to begin another day.” 


Thus ends the busy day of a Brother of Mercy, 
a busy day indeed which, however, is followed by 
a night of peaceful slumber. No worries, no heart- 
aches to keep him awake until the early hours of 
the morning. For the life of a Brother of Mercy 
is filled to overflowing with that peace which the 
world cannot give but in which consists that “hun- 
dred fold” which our Lord had in mind when He 
said: “Every one that has left house, or brethren, 
or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, 
or lands for My name’s sake shall receive an hun- 
dred-fold and shall-possess life everlasting.” 


Then there are the consolations of community 
life where charity and brotherly love abound more 


than anywhere else in the world; where the joys 
as well as the sorrows of the one are shared by all 
the others. Where a sweet smile or kind word 
rouses the drooping head and smooths the wrinkled 
brow. 

Lastly, there are not to be overlooked the mate- 
rial advantages in form of social security. The 
individual Brother of Mercy need no longer worry 
about food, clothing, or lodging. His bodily needs 
are well provided for by the community of which 
he is a member. In time of sickness he is cared 
for as well as in old age, so that in him are fulfilled 
the words of Holy Scripture: “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and His justice, and all these 
things shail be added unto you.” 

“Charity is its own reward.” If this saying is 
true with regard to ordinary people, then it is 
doubly true in the case of a Brother of Mercy. 
Charity is his reward for time and eternity. - 

At least a dozen of the thirty foundations of this 
Institute in Germany and Holland are now in Nazi 
hands. Providentially, as we may suppose, before 
the present catastrophe befell Europe, a “sprout” 
from the old “stock” at Haldamar was transplanted 
into American soil, on the shores of Lake Erie, in 
Buffalo, New York. The Most Reverend John Duffy, 
Bishop of Buffalo, sponsored this new foundation 
in the hope that through the Brothers of Mercy he 
might further the cause of charity in America. A 
beginning has been made, a house has been found- 
ed, a hospital acquired, and a novitiate has been 
established with doors wide open to receive Amer- 
ican boys and men of good will, sound body, and 
generous heart who wish to devote their lives to the 
cause of Christian charity. 


Address all mail to: Brothers of Mercy, 49 Cottage Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Is It Hard To Be A Nun? 


Sister M. Therese, O.S.B. 


? IS! And it isn’t! 

But before you young 
Americans can conclude 
from this apparently con- 
tradictory answer how 
hard it is and it isn’t, you 
Must know definitely just 
What it means to be a nun. 
& nts and sages have defined her to us, but you 
will like Father Feeney best, and he says: “A nun 
is a little lady all consecrated to God.” We are, 
tach of us, inclined to judge others by ourselves. 


that there are more 
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Sister Therese engages in a familiar and simple It is 
chat with the girls on the prospects of a hard 
life or easy life behind convent walls. Anyone 
seeking to consecrate herself to God is not really 
looking for an easy life, but it helps to know 
than roses behind those 
charming smiles so prevalent in convents. 


because Father 
Feeney is a gentleman that 
he defines a nun as a “little 
lady,” and just look how 
he modifies it: all conse- 
crated to God! That’s a 
very big order for a daugh- 
ter of Eve to fill. The 
filling of the order is hard—ZJt is/—but there are 
many joys and rewards that come along with and 
of the doing of hard things, so hard things are not 
really hard at all! So—ZJt isn’t!—Besides, who 





wants a soft job, least of all when we are working 
for One we love! Now before we go further, under- 
stand rightly what that word means. Love is a 
virtue with a lot of pain in it. It is of the will, 
not of the emotions. It is not a thrill that we feel, 
but a strength that enables us to rise each morning 
at 4:30, to pray for several hours before breakfast, 
to stand and sing most of the time we spend in 
chapel, to take our meals in silence, and to endure 
the sandpapering that comes of living along with 
many and varied characters. Doing these things 
and others similar throughout life, is hard, but one 
of the happiest faces I have ever seen was that of a 
Sister on her Golden Jubilee, who had the unique 
record of not having missed a day of such duties 
since her Profession. 


Living for Christ alone, under the vows of pover- 
ty, chastity, and obedience, that’s religious life. It 
is the finest sacrifice a creature can offer to God. 
The great St. Bernard calls it a martyrdom, and so 
it is. But Saint Sabina was overcome with a fit of 
giggles on her way to execution, and St. Thomas 
More joked about his beard when he was led out to 
be beheaded. Well-developed funny-bones are a real 
asset in religious life, too, whether we find ourselves 
living on cornbread and bacon in virgin territory 
establishing a new house of the Order, or on our 
way like children to Reverend Mother’s office to ask 
the required permission for writing a letter home, 
or for giving a Sister a token on her nameday, or 
for using a box of stationery given us by a pupil. 
Yes, these permissions are necessary in keeping the 
spirit of the vow of poverty, and we never advance 
to an age or a position where asking them no longer 
binds us. But being poor for Christ’s sake is a joy, 
first of all, because He was poor, and when once the 
soul loves Him it is not even a sacrifice to be de- 
tached from the junk around us. Poverty is re- 
warded with a “hundredfold” in this life, and re- 
ligious, excepting in pioneer days, have rarely suf- 
fered from it. Possibly, our greatest suffering 
comes of being unable to give an alms, or to give 
another as much as that other has given us. 


However, the second of our vows makes far big- 
ger demands, asks keener sacrifices. A woman with 
her nature as unspoilt as she came from nature’s 
God, is a creature whose whole existence is love. 
She feels the need of loving intensely, and of being 
loved ardently in return. As a rule, she is gifted 
with a fine sense of masculine beauty. Her heart 
thrills to its deepest depths at the thought of 
motherhood. When the masculine beauty that con- 
quers her is Christ’s, and for the love of Him she 
vows to renounce forever the joys of motherhood, 
the sacrifice is as great as the love that is its sole 


motive. But no other virtue is so grandly its ow, 
reward, nor does any other mark the religious 
distinctly as a creature apart. It gives the nung 
poise, a power over others, which is the main secre 
of her missionary success. Spiritual motherhood jg 
hers in schoolroom, hospital, orphanage. For the 
sacrifice she makes, she is spared many, all the ap. 
guish, cares and fears that mothers know. Chas 
tity, however, is not a shrinking from the ordeaj 
of motherhood. It is not a timid, bloodless, nega. 
tive virtue, but positive, and gloriously aggressive 
But since “good things are always hard to keep.” 
for the preserving of this vow in its whiteness jp 
the midst of a world grown sordid and pleasure 
mad, the nun must needs give up public amuse 
ments, dainty living, and many joys that in them. 
selves would be innocent. 


St. Benedict says in the fifty-eighth chapter of 
his Holy Rule: “Let him (the novice) be shown ali 
the hard and rugged things through which we go 
to God.” Poverty has its little sacrifices, chastity 
its big ones, but obedience tries the spirit. It is 
continuous, often-times tedious, and not rarely real- 
ly difficult to live in subjection, not to angels, but 
to human beings. “Thou hast placed men over our 
heads.” Men—with fallible judgments—who at 
times ask of us trying, even seemingly impossible 
things. But the sweet assurance, based on God's 
own word that we obey Him in His representative, 
outweighs all these ordeals, which have the most 
potent way—and this is fine praise—of compelling 
the soul to fly to the only Heart that always under. 
stands and helps. If chastity has the happy effect 
of throwing the soul upon the bosom of Mary, obe 
dience makes her the pal of Christ, and what could 
you think of more glorious than to be the child of 
Mary, and the soul-friend of the Prince, Who is 
God’s Son and hers? 


Today the usual thing is that men neither hop 
for heaven nor do they fear hell. But justice ha 
a way of prevailing, and surely many of you young 
Americans find that it tickles your ears and warms 
your hearts to hear of a sure way to heaven. That 
way is obedience. It means doing God’s Will! And 
that is the way to the Kingdom—of His Heart here, 
of His glory hereafter. You would not enjoy going 
to Washington if you felt you were headed fa 
Chicago; but of all thrills there is none more git 
rious than feeling that the way you are travelling 
is the way that leads to heaven. Of course, thereit 
no such thing as perfect security anywhere. You 
have to stay on the road, avoid all imprudences that 
might end in disaster, and you must keep on goilf 
And this reduced to daily practice in convent lift 
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means that you must go when the bell rings, do the 
duty that is in order, keep silence except at recrea- 
tion hours, carry on the life’s work assigned you. 
It may mean taking for years on end the most un- 
desirable place in chapel, holding the breviary a 
certain way, listening to a book of someone else’s 
choice at periods of spiritual reading and at table, 


and working when one feels the need of rest. But 
ask a soldier home on furlough, or the bride at a 
Golden Wedding, to read to you a chapter or just 
a paragraph from the book of life. Truly, nothing 
great is lightly won! There’s a thrilling joy in 
striving, as there is in winning, and so /t is! and 
It isn’t! Isn’t it? 


The Modern Sons of St. Benedict 


Paschal Boland, O.S.B. 


T SEEMS so medievai 

for a youth to leave the 
world for the cloister in 
this stream-lined age. Yet 
each year finds the number 
of postulants increasing 
who knock at monastery 
gates seeking admittance 
among the sons of St. Benedict. 

Who was this St. Benedict? When did he live? 
What did he do? Who are his sons? How does 
one become a Benedictine? What are the qualifica- 
tions for a Benedictine postulant? These questions 
ean best be answered by a brief sketch of the life 
and work of St. Benedict himself. 

About fourteen centuries ago, in days very much 
like our own, when kings and queens lost their 
thrones, and nations were involved in the miseries 
of war, there died on March 21, 543, in the now 
famous monastery of Monte Cassino, the great St. 
Benedict, the founder of monastic life in Europe as 
we now understand it. 

St. Benedict was born at Nursia in Italy of a 
noble family in 480. After private tutoring in his 
home he was sent to Rome to complete his educa- 
tion. In order to safeguard his purity from the 
decadent Roman morals, equally prevalent in our 
own land and our own times, he fied from the city 
to a cave some fifty miles away on the Anio River, 
where he lived an ascetical life in solitude for three 
years. Gradually his existence here became known 
and many sought his counsel in things spiritual. 
The next three years he lived in the neighboring 
monastery of Vicovaro, whose Abbot he became at 
the earnest entreaty of the monks. Then he re- 
turned to his cave for a short time where a number 
of young men, of both the peasantry and the no- 
bility, gathered around him seeking his guidance 
for leading lives of spiritual perfection like his 
own. With these youths he founded his first group 


1942 


All religious houses have some things in com- 
yet each has something distinctly its own. 
One interested in a particular form of religious 
life, for men or women, should write to a house 
of that order or congregation for information. 
The addresses are all in The Catholic Directory, 
found at nearly every rectory. 


of monasteries at Subiaco, 
which he governed for 
eighteen years. In 528 he 
left Subiaco and estab- 
lished the monastery of 
Monte Cassino, the cradle 
of the Benedictine Order. 

From the monasteries 
that St. Benedict founded in Italy, and from which 
monks were sent to all parts of Europe, the Holy 
Rule and the spirit of this great monk went out to 
the gigantic task of forming a new Europe and 
bringing Christ and Christianity to the nations. 
Agriculture, literature, the arts, and sciences were 
mastered by the monks and taught to the people, 
thus gradually civilizing and Christianizing the 
barbarians and the pagan conquerors of the Empire 
of the Caesars. 

As in our own day the world of St. Benedict was 
in chaos. He was not discouraged nor overcome by 
it. Instead he laid the foundation for the civiliza- 
tion of Europe, and history attests to the influence 
of St. Benedict and the Rule that bears his name 


.on his own times and the centuries that have fol- 


lowed even to our own day. 

For the rebuilding of a world shattered and in 
ruins, socially, morally, and politically, St. Benedict 
raised aloft Christ as the corner-stone, supported 
by the way of the Gospel, to which he added the 
pillars of prayer and work (Ora et Labora) and his 
motto of peace (Pax). In his Rule he formulated 
a simple plan for leading a spiritual life. His first 
requisite was to root out sin from one’s life by keep- 
ing the Ten Commandments. Prayer, short but at 
frequent intervals; manual labor; and the Litur- 
gy of the Church, especially by the chanting of the 
Divine Office (Opus Dei), made up the life of a 
monk. The monastery was the home. The monks 
as sons formed the family with the Abbot as its 
father and head. 
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In the United States there are twenty Bene- 
dictine Abbeys that follow the Holy Rule of St. 
Benedict, and four smaller communities or Priories, 
totaling 2,092 members. At the end of this article 
these monasteries will be listed and anyone interest- 
ed in the Benedictine vocation may write for 
further details to any of these communities. 

In the Benedictine Abbey at St. Meinrad, Indiana, 
which we shall take as the norm of Benedictine life, 
there are several groups into which the postulant 
may seek admittance. If he wishes to become a 
priest-monk he must complete the course of studies 
in the Minor Seminary (four years of High School 
and two of Junior College) before he will be admit- 
ted to the Novitiate. If he has already completed 
these studies he can apply for admittance to 
monastic life immediately. Then he becomes a can- 
didate or postulant, a novice for one year, professed 
for three years, then professed for life—receiving 
the Minor and Major Orders and Priesthood as he 
advances in his studies. 

Besides the monastic-priestly vocation, there is 
the simple monastic vocation. Thus if one wishes 
to live the monastic life without the burdens and 
honors of the priesthood, his age and education are 
to be considered. If the lad has completed the eight 
grades of the grammar school he may seek admis- 
sion in the Oblate School where he attends classes 
and learns a trade for three years before he may 


apply as a candidate or postulant at the monastery. 
If he becomes a candidate he lives in the monastery 
for six months before he becomes a novice. After be- 
ing a novice for a year, he is professed for three 
years as a monk, then after that for life. 


If one is older and has completed at least three 
years of high school or its equivalent, one may 
apply for admission as a candidate for monastic life 
immediately. 


For the vocation to be a priest-monk the same- 


qualifications as those for a priest are necessary: 
good moral character, sufficient talents to complete 
the course of studies, and good health. For the 
simple monk, or brother, good moral character, suf- 
ficient talents to do ordinary tasks, and good health 
are the qualifications. 


There is another group that belongs to the 
monastery although they do not live there nor wear 
the Benedictine habit. They are the secular Ob- 
lates of St. Benedict. In as far as their state of 
life permits they follow the spirit of the Holy 
Rule. They are first candidates, then novices, and 
professed. They do not bind themselves by vows. 
They truly belong to the monastery of their obla- 
tion and in death may be clothed in the habit of 
St. Benedict without the cowl. They share in all 


the Holy Masses, Divine Office, prayers, good works, 
and merits of the monks. 


How does one know if one has a Benedictine voca- 
tion? If one has the qualifications and the desire 
to lead a monastic life under the Holy Rule of St. 
Benedict he should write to the Abbot of the 
monastery which he would like to enter and ask 
permission to try out his vocation. It is as simple 
as that. 


What vows do the Benedictines take? There are 
five. The usual three that all religious take, pover- 
ty, chastity, and obedience, with two more, that are 
peculiar to the Benedictines, stability and the con- 
version of morals. These latter two might need 
further explanation. Stability is the vow that binds 
one to the monastery of his profession. By this 
vow a monk becomes a son of the Benedictine family 
in the family of the Abbey of St. Meinrad, for ex- 
ample. St. Meinrad’s Abbey is his home. The Ab- 
bot of St. Meinrad’s is his father. The monks of 
St. Meinrad’s are his brothers. For a good reason, 
a monk is permitted to change his stability to an- 
other Benedictine monastery as is the case when 
founding a new monastery. The vow of conversion 
of morals is the vow to strive constantly for spiritu- 
al perfection. This vow keeps the monk aiming at 
the obtaining of union with God and the fulfilling 
of his ideal to become a Saint. The vow of poverty 
is the leaving of all things in order to follow Christ; 
the vow of chastity is the turning away from the 
pleasures of the flesh and the establishing of a 
home and family in order to enjoy more fully the 
joys of the spirit, the securing of a heavenly man- 
sion, and the begetting of souls. And the vow of 
obedience is the giving up of one’s own will in 
order to follow the Will of God as manifested 
through the Holy Rule and the abbot of the monas- 
tery. 

Thus briefly has been sketched the life and work 
of St. Benedict, his spirit and his Holy Rule with 
the modern qualifications for the Benedictine voca- 
tion in general. The special work or major occupa- 
tions in the various monasteries depend upon loca- 
tion, climate, and so on. By individual inquiry, one 
can be informed as to what the work is in a parti- 
cular monastery. For the convenience of those who 
are interested in the Benedictine vocation the name 
and address of the Benedictine monasteries in the 
United States are listed alphabetically: 


Archabbey of St. Vincent, Latrobe, Pennsylvania 
Assumption Abbey, Richardton, North Dakota 
Conception Abbey, Conception, Missouri 

Holy Cross Abbey, Canon City, Colorado 

Mary Help Abbey, Belmont, North Carolina 
Mount Angel Abbey, Mount Angel, Oregon 
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Subiaco Abbey, Subiaco, Arkansas 

St. Andrew Abbey, Cleveland, Ohio 

St. Anselm Abbey, Manchester, New Hampshire 
St. Bede Abbey, Peru, Illinois 

St. Benedict Abbey, Atchison, Kansas 

St. Bernard Abbey, St. Bernard, Alabama 

St. Gregory Abbey, Shawnee, Oklahoma 

St.John Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota 

St. Joseph Abbey, St. Benedict, Louisiana 


St. Martin Abbey, Lacey, Washington 
St. Mary Abbey, Newark, New Jersey 
St. Meinrad Abbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana 
St. Procopius Abbey, Lisle, Illinois 


also the following Priories: 


Little Flower Monastery, Newton New Jersey 
St. Anselm Priory, Washington, D. C. 
St. Gregory Priory, Portsmouth, Rhode Island 


St. Leo Abbey, St. Leo, Florida 


St. Paul Priory, Keyport, New Jersey 


My Son, Go Back To The Farm 


Walter Sullivan, O.S.B. 


HE FUNNY thing 
about this article is 
that it is written by a man 
who was born and reared 
in the city, far from the 
wholesome smells of the 


If money were all life offered, the farm would 
indeed be a desolate place to offer any ambitious 
American. But there is more to life than writing 
checks and riding trolleys. Don’t decide your fu- 
ture home’s location until you have at least con- 
sidered farming. 


tion, discuss their common 
and personal problems, and 
unite in family worship 
and prayer. Children are 
not liabilities but assets on 
the farm, and mean better 


barnyard and the soothing 

lowing of cattle. It is written by a hand more 
used to carrying canned milk from the cash and car- 
ry stores than milking an unresisting Jersey. Yet 
this article is a plea to the young man who is still 
fingering his fresh high school or college diploma to 
forsake the city and go back to the farm. Leave 
the roar of traffic, the choking smog of winter 
mornings, the cramped front and back yards, the 
dreary sky-line of unpainted houses and the cold 
- stone buildings which rise from the dirt and debris 
of the city like gaunt mausoleums. Shake off the 
dust of the city, and go back to the land there to 
set up the bulwark of America, the American 
country family. 

There are a number of good reasons why an 
American Catholic youth should seriously consider 
farming as a vocation. I mention here only a few 
of the outstanding advantages of life on the land. 


Union of the Family 


First of all, the life on the farm keeps the family 
closer together. The man does not have to go far 
from home to work for his living, but works within 
hale and call of the house; he comes home for 
lunch; he is working for himself instead of for 
Some one else. Husband, and wife and children 
work together, enjoy common pleasures and recrea- 


. living for the whole family. 
The father is king, and the mother, queen of the 
rural home. Bands of blood and love grow stronger 
and tighter on the sunny countryside. 


A Profit for Every Family 


Competition in business that sends one man to the 
wall as the price of another’s success, that ruthless 
and inhumane development of our own times, is 
modified greatly out in the country. In the city 
the spirit of keen competition often means that one 
man’s success is his neighbor’s failure. If one sales- 
man sells one hundred dollars worth of merchan- 
dise it means that his competitor around the corner 
failed to sell one hundred dollars worth of mer- 
chandise. Whereas on the farm one family can be 
highly successful with a crop of corn and not inter- 
fere with the success of the neighboring farmer 
across the highway. 


Mental Culture and Manual Work 


Just because a man works with his hands is no 
reason why his thinking powers will grow rusty 
from disuse. A college or high school graduate 
can find an outlet for his higher education out on 
the farm. There is a false thinking behind the 
fear of the educated youth who is considering farm- 
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ing as a vocation. He fears that he must live his 
life in two separate departments; on the one hand 
he sees himself leading the rude and menial life of 
a laborer without opportunity to use the knowledge 
and culture he acquired in school and college; he 
sees himself reverting to the intellectual side of his 
life, only after he has washed off the dirt of the 
barnyard, and settled himself in the library with a 
book or typewriter. There is no earthly reason 
why thinking cannot go hand in glove with work 
of the hands; ideal work, indeed, is a blending of 
the two kinds of activity, mental and manual. It is 
ideal work when the hands of the farmer perform 
the work that his mind has planned. This alone 
makes for the true dignity of labor. 


Farming is Truly Cultural Activity 


It has long been a fallacy that a man is cultured 
who can appreciate something fine and beautiful; 
culture has been too long considered as that en- 
viable ability to appreciate the beautiful and the 
artistic; it has been thought of as only an appre- 
ciative view and attitude towards the finer things 
of life. But this attitude, good as it is in itself, is 
only the merest shadow of culture. True culture is 
creative activity. It is the creation of good music, 
if the artist be a composer or musician; it may 
be the painting of pictures; it is the fashioning 
out of wood or stone of life-like figures; it is the 
modeling of a fine building; it may even be the 
planning and cultivation of a perfect field of wheat 
or corn; for a beautiful field of corn, the result of 
God’s providence and man’s industry, is as much a 
product of culture as the lyric poem written with 
fine poetic frenzy by Lord Byron or John Keats. 

On the farm a man has daily opportunity for 
creative work; though he be dressed in blue jeans 
and straw hat, with hands at the plow or pitch fork, 
he is as truly cultured as the artist in white apron 
holding in his hand the chiseling scalpel, or the 
painter with his brush and palette. There is more 
real culture in the intelligent farmer who looks with 
satisfaction upon his ripening fields of grain than 
in the theater and radio audiences who thrill to the 
music of Verdi and Wagner, but who are incapable 
of any kind of creative activity. 


Fear of Wrong Kind of Dirt 


Men have come to look with contempt at labor 


which soils the hands and body; in turn the farm 
toil which soils the body will seem rather less hon- 
orable; men forget that honest dirt from honest 
toil never defiled any one; rather it is the moral 
dirt which defiles the heart of man and disgraces 
his soul; the world: draws back from the strong- 
smelling manure of cattle and horses which ripens 
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the good earth, but the same world grovels pas- 
sionately in the slough of impurity which rots the 
hearts of men and women. It is partly the college 
bred fear of dirt that discourages the aspiring col- 
lege graduate from hanging up his precious dip- 
loma in the silo and turning into a farmer. 

It is needful to understand that farms will al- 
ways be of the earth earthy; one cannot pave the 
corn fields and pastures with side walks, nor milk 
the cows with fingers wrapped in celophane. Dirt 
is of the earth, but not for all its grimy nature is 
it disgraceful. Only sin is disgraceful, because sin 
is dirt that comes not from the good earth, but from 
the bad heart. 


The Farmer is More Sincere 


A farmer whose barnyard and fields bring him 
close to the simple things of nature like pigs and 
chickens and crops is more sincere than the city 
man, and less likely to be a hypocrite. The city 
dweller is encompassed by a hundred insincerities 
like celophaned luxuries of drug stores, the bawdy 
parade of pornography on down-town book racks, 
salesmen at the front door hawking their wares, 
racketeers, and the artificial standards of the daily 
or weekly movies. But the farmer and his family 
live their blessed life in a more natural world, sur- 
rounded by creatures not of man’s manufacture but 
of God’s creation. After all, the farmer can’t be 
hypocritical with a Jersey cow; she wouldn’t under- 
stand or bother. 


The Dignity of Labor 


Dignity of labor is hurt by those who preach 
about its value. The very professors who teach dig- 
nity of manual work belittle it by their own disdain 
of working with the hands. The palms of profes- 
sors, however calloused with golf clubs and tennis 
rackets, are seldom hard and horny from the shovel, 
the garden fork, the lawn mower, the hammer and 
the axe. Even walking is a labor avoided whenever 
it is possible to sit down and ride. Manual labor 
has been degraded as an occupation by men who 
have separated it from thought and culture, and 
restricted it to slaves and menials. To bring labor 
into good repute once more let the professor 
shoulder a shovel and dig some ditches in the neigh- 
boring vacant lot; let the cultured woman who 
teaches political economy so brilliantly, and explains 
with so much lucidity the labor encyclicals of Leo 
XIII, let her take down a garden fork and go forth 
with her class into the back yard to work; let her 
at least pick up a humble dish rag and plunge those 
dainty hands into some greasy dish water. Per- 
haps then, will labor of the hands recover some of 
its lost dignity. 
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If We Don’t Marry? 


Eugene Spiess, O.S.B. 


To the Editor of The 
Grail : 

You have been cautioned, 
year after year, by readers 
of THE GRAIL, to say 
something good about “old 
maids” and not to look 
down upon them as if their 
lives have been frustrated. 
¥ou have been told: “In 
your vocational number of THE GRAIL you have 
Holy Orders for the priests, for Religious you have 
their holy vows, for married people you have the 
holy sacrament of matrimony. What have you for 
the unmarried ?” 

Prompted, no doubt, by the fact that I have spent 
nearly 25 years away from my Abbey during which 
25 years I have been moving about in the realm of 
lay-people, living as it were with them, you have 
requested me to write something good for the un- 
married. Permit me to say at the very start of this 
article, that I cannot recall ever having suggested 
to a so-called old maid to marry, nor have I ever 
been led astray to think of the dance as a splendid 
means to bring Catholic young people together so 
that they may fall in love with one another. There 
are no two people in a thousand, in any Catholic 
parish, who found one another at a dance, no more 
than at an elephant parade. Young people need no 
dance, nor elephant parades, to fall in love with one 
another. 

So your request is that I write about “old maids.” 
I referred to such a term in a letter to a friend of 
mine. She rebuked me saying: “Father, I admit 
that I am no longer a fryer, but I am still a spring 
chicken.” Personally I dislike the term “old maid” 
because, if she be a devout Catholic girl, she is too 
holy to be called “old maid.” St. Paul does not call 
the Corinthian unmarried ladies old maids. Writ- 
ing to the Corinthians in his famous instruction 
which he begins with the words: ‘Concerning vir- 
gins I have no commandment of the Lord,” the 
Apostle is known as speaking to what our dis- 
respectful age calls “old maids.” In the days of the 
Apostles there were no Convents as any one with a 
little knowledge is aware of. ; 

Speaking to these so-called old maids in Corinth 
the Apostle suddenly says: “The unmarried woman 


ment of Matrimony. 


When a priest assumes the obligation of spiritu- 
al paternity, he receives a sacrament—Holy Or- 
ders—to enable him to carry out the obligations 
of his state. When two persons marry and assume 
the duties of parenthood, they approach the sacra- 
Since the unmarried do not 
necessarily assume any such obligations by reason 
of their single state, Christ did not institute any 
sacrament specifically for them. But their privi- 
leged state is extolled by St. Paul and many ec- 
clesiastical writers of the early Church. 


and the virgin thinketh on 
the things of the Lord, that 
she may be holy both in 
body and in spirit. But she 
that is married thinketh on 
the things of the world, 
how she may please her 
husband.” And the Apos- 
tle ends his counsel by say- 
ing: “More blessed shall 
she be, if she so remain, 
according to my counsel, and I think that I also 
have the spirit of God.” 


It may be objected here that if every girl turn 
out to be an old maid the world of men and women 
would die out. This objection is as ridiculous as 
the claim made, that dances are necessary, or ele- 
phant parades are necessary, to bring Catholic 
boys and Catholic girls together so that they may 
fall in love with one another. 


It is very interesting to read what the early 
Greek and Latin Church Fathers have to say about 
“old maids.” I have before me on my desk the En- 
chiridion Asceticum which, as you are aware, is 
nothing else but a “Handbook on strict or rigid de- 
votion or piety.” In this work the learned Jesuit 
Fathers who composed it, refer to nearly every vir- 
tue that the early Church Fathers speak of, and a 
passage or so, at least, is quoted by the learned 
authors of this wonderful work. 


To be as brief as possible, here is what the 
authors of the Enchiridion found; thirty passages 
on the excellency and pre-eminence of virginity. 
Two passages claiming that virginity is a species of 
martyrdom. Three passages that show that vir- 
ginity is a proof of the correctness of Christianity, 
that Christianity comes from God. Three passages 
in which the Church Fathers reprove parents who 
are so unjust as to prevent their children from re- 
maining virgins. Twelve passages that show that 
Christ is the Spouse of all virgins. 


In the above, I have picked only a few examples 
relative to the teachings of the early Church Fa- 
thers on virginity. Suffice it to say that we have 
not only proof in writing but we have historical 
proof as to what some of the Church Fathers taught 
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Christians relative to old maids. Thus for instance, 
it is known that the Christian mothers of the city 
of Milan forbade their daughters to listen to the 
sermons of St. Ambrose, fearing that this great 
Doctor of the Church might lead them on to remain 
old maids. 

Can you mention, kind Editor, any Catholic par- 
ish where virgins, who, following the advice of St. 
Paul never marry although they could, are not seen 
to be the very life of parochial work, the aids and 
helpers of every Catholic pastor? Personally, I 
must say I have never seen such a parish, unless 
it was one in care of Religious where Brothers take 
care of the parish church. When we speak of what 
priests have, holy orders, what Religious have, 
vows, what married people have, the sacred sacra- 
ment of matrimony, let us not forget that old maids, 
many of them, have the privilege of placing their 
virginal heads on the Sacred bosom of the Lord. 

In spite of all that has been said by me, kind 
Editor, this or that reader of THE GRAIL may 
say: “Priests have Holy Orders to boost them up, 
Religious are impressed by their vows made to God, 
married people recall their sacramental promise 
made to one another ‘until death do us part.’ Have 
you nothing to encourage the virgin, male or female, 
that lives amid the dangers of the world?” 


The ancient Church Father Origen calls virginity 
“hostia viva.” In his writings on this matter yo 
will find him quoting St. Paul who wrote to th 
Romans: “I beseech you, therefore brethren, by the 
mercy of God, that you present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, pleasing unto God.” Origen hol& 
that virginity is a martyrdom, a living sacrifigg 
and for martyrdom heroism is required besides the 
grace of God. Unless you are a hero you canno 
suffer martyrdom nor be a virgin. So much jg 
plain in the writings of some Church Fathers. 

Yet there may be, and often is a physical way 
to escape martyrdom; ‘we need but hide ourselyg 
from the tyrant. In the same manner, there ar 
physical means to escape immorality. People who 
labor hard either bodily or mentally are not easily 
tempted. 

The chief of staff in any Catholic hospital is only 
too willing to give medicinal aid to those who ar 
severely tempted. 

After all, our best remedies are those which Ow 
Lord gives—holy communion, and this is a remedy 
for priests, Religious, married and unmarried peo 
ple. What else does the Lord tell us to use to fight 
passions? The Lord has the best remedy, Himself 
in Holy Communion, and His words “Watch and 
Pray.” 


Don’t try to be a Big-Sho 


Four Horsemen—and Seven Mules 
Roy Palmer 


OUTH has an im- 
mense capacity for 
imagination. With his two 
fists and arms for pistons 
he suddenly transforms 
himself into a twentieth 
century locomotive and 
goes chug-chug-chugging 
down the street blowing off steam as he goes. 
Society is made up of intricate parts. Somewhere 
in the vast scheme is a little niche wherein each of 
us fits. Fortunately indeed is he who determines 
just where he belongs and is content to serve there. 
Youth, to a greater or lesser degree, copies from 
some object or person with which he comes into 
contact. Thus it is possible a cheap movie where he 
sees “two-gun” Pete may lead him to have a yen to 
become a “big-shot” and fit him for a career of ex- 
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The white collar jobs are important, but so are 
the overall jobs. With no one in the factory to 
operate the machinery, the executives in the office 
would be helpless. Carpenters, brick-layers, hod- 
carriers—God bless all of them. Their work is 
important and they are happy at their employ- 
ment. Don’t spurn the urge to join the “mules.” 


citement and crime. To 
often we have seen this the 
case which wound up by 
the victim leaving this 
legacy behind: “Crim 
doesn’t pay.” Who ever 
saw a successful highway- 
man—for long? 
Hollywood has become an attraction for many 
and I suppose it is necessary there be those who for 
our entertainment make us laugh or cry. However 
be quite sure that you do not deny some other cal- 
ing you may be better fitted for before you answer 
the call of the screen. A very useful citizen one 
remarked, “I’d rather be right than President.” 
Some whe would be “big-shots,” in order to keep 
up with the Joneses, resort to schemes that would 
shame the devil. They get out of their element 
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forgetting that “small fish is small fry and should 
stay in shallow water.” What is more pathetic than 
watching a man of five foot stature trying to keep 
step with another of six and one-half feet in height 
and not show the strain on his face? Or a drug 
store cowboy trying to yodel a western song? I 
don’t know anything to compare to it unless it be 
an ugly woman eating olives with pits in them. 

Did you ever notice a young man sitting along 
the curb, the legs of his trousers half w<y up to his 
knees in order to display his fancy hose, wearing a 
real “crapshooter” tie, his long forelocks combed 
straight back until they reached almost to his neck, 
while he inhaled the smoke from a cigarette like a 
drink of water, then give his head a toss in order 
that his long forelocks may be thrown back? Well 
he is a “big-shot” on a small scale. He is a mil- 
lionaire for the moment. He will grow perhaps into 
the kind of big shot who will occupy an inner office 
with his feet parked on top of a mahogany desk 
and, while busily engaged with his heavy sitting 
around, will make it necessary for a client to be 
shunted from one clerk to half a dozen others until! 
he effects an entrance to the sanctum only when it 
is time to close up for the day and go home. 

Young man be yourself, be natural. Choose a 
yocation, a good one, then work toward that end. 
But remember that attainment is not reached by 
artificial process, and honorable success often starts 
with humble beginnings. A noted celebrity once 
walked down the street of a town eating his dinner 
of rolls as he walked, while out of his pocket pro- 
truded a change of socks, his future wife standing 
in the doorway of her home laughing at him and 
not realizing she was making fun of Benjamin 
Franklin. A rail-splitter once became President 
and a humble shepherd lad became a King. Each 
was content to serve in his respective element and 
each rose to fame. 

To many it is gratifying to see their names 
Woven in a neon sign over the entrance to a movie 


theater but others have lived useful careers whose 
names seldom made the headlines of a metropolitan 
daily. A few years ago when the name of a promi- 
nent man was mentioned as being eligible for a post 
in the Foreign Mission field some expressed regret 
that one with such scholarly attainments should 
bury himself in such an uncivilized country. How- 
ever, he accepted his new duties with good grace, 
saying that in the construction of a bridge it was 
necessary that some of the stones in the abutments 
must be sunk out of sight in the mud; still they 
served a useful and necessary purpose, and if he 
could do likewise he was content. 


In this progressive age there are more and more 
opportunities arising for different vocations but un- 
less one chooses something useful and beneficial 
to mankind his career will likely give out and he 
will be returned to the status of a “laborer.” In 
the writer’s experience serving in a clerical capacity 
in various offices of employment bureaus he was im- 
pressed with the scarcity of qualifications of the 
different crafts. The best the majority of appli- 
cants could qualify for was just “laborer.” If they 
had only had foresight to prepare themselves for 
artisans, remuneration for their services would 
have been more ample. 


In choosing a vocation money need not be the 
ruling factor. A useful calling can bring priceless 
returns in a satisfaction of mind, clear conscience, 
and gratification of a life well spent. Many years ago 
the writer knew a gentleman who was practising 
medicine, although he had felt the call to the gos- 
pel ministry and shunned it. One day he returned 
from a professional call that had proven useless, as 
his patient had passed away. Tossing his medicine 
case into a corner he remarked: “I’ll never make 
another call.” He immediately began his studies 
for the ministry, was ordained, and made a decided 
success. He had found the proper niche in which 
he belonged. 





Will one’s confessor tell one if he or she has a vocation 


to the religious life? 


The confessor will not assume to decide irre- 
vocably whether a person has a vocation to the re- 
ligious state of life, but if he sees anything to in- 
dicate that the person may have a religious voca- 
tion it is his duty to counsel and encourage that 
person to aspire to the religious state. The purpose 


for which penitents should consult their confessors 
on the matter is not to obtain a decision, but to 
obtain advice and direction. St. Liguori teaches 
that one should not consult those who would advise 
against entering a religious Order when there is no 
impediment. 
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Hack Writer in Hollywood 


Elizabeth Hendrix 


RITING for the 

movies is not a 
vocation. It is an accident. 
And if you make good it is 
a miracle. The accident 
happened to me many 
years ago. One morning I 
picked up the Los Angeles 
Times and my eyes fell on a classified ad under the 
head: “WANTED—A Woman With Imagination.” 
It was signed by a motion picture producer. I an- 
swered it with a glamorous description of myself 
and added; “If you want to know how good my 
imagination is you will have to take a look at the 
original.” 

He did. 
do.” 

That was before the first motion picture studio 
had grown up among the cornfields of what is now 
Hollywood. David Wark Griffith’s “Birth of a Na- 
tion” was still in the cutting room and there was as 
much speculation about it in Los Angeles as there 
is now about who will win the war. 

Most of my work during the first year was on 
scripts featuring Dustin Farnum, and directed by 
William D. Taylor, whose murder is one of Holly- 
wood’s unsolved mysteries. Mr. Taylor’s ambition 
was to shoot a picture in which the story would be 
so well told in action as to make a sub-title unneces- 
sary. 

Seript girls had not yet been discovered and 
when a picture was being shot it became my duty 
to follow the director around with the script, to see 
if he made any changes in the action which re- 
quired a change in the sub-titles. 

Grover Jones was prowling around the same sets, 
doing odd jobs and getting experience which after- 
ward made him famous as a writer and a producer. 


And declared unhesitatingly, ‘“You’ll 


At that time I had my first glimpse of the busi- 
ness methods which years later caused New York 
bankers to tear their hair and sent efficiency ex- 
perts hurrying to Hollywood. A big scene was to 
be shot. Really big, with a star from the legitimate 
stage and two-hundred extras. While the extras 
were pouring in at the gates and hurrying to the 
dressing rooms Mr. Taylor surveyed the set and 
took issue with the art director about a vase used 
in decoration. It didn’t belong to the period. She 
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What is here written about a writer’s prospects 
in Hollywood is equally applicable to any am- 
bitious writer aiming at print. 
writer, you will write probably, and that in spite 
of rejections and disappointments. But you will do 
well to inform yourself first of the needs of your 
market and the limitations of your ability. 


was firm. Her authority 
in her department was ag 
good as his. 

Time passed. The tall 
grim director and the fiery 
little artist stood in the 
middle of a gorgeous movie 
set and argued heatedly 
while two-hundred extras looked on delightedly at 
Five Dollars per day. 

At last I was instructed to take a studio car and 
search the art centers of Los Angeles for an opinion 
that would break the deadlock. I came back with 
as many different reports as there were art centers, 
but somebody had settled the question by smashing 
the vase. I always suspected Grover Jones. 

I happened to be working at another studio when 
the first efficiency expert arrived. A reception com- 
mittee met him at the station and conducted him 
along Hollywood Boulevard in a triumphal proces. 
sion. He was given a banquet on the lot, with 
speeches and music, and his picture in the paper 
next morning surrounded by famous stars. It was 
rumored that on his return to New York he report- 
ed that the only waste he discovered was too much 
ice in the water-coolers. 


The first picture I ever saw shot was “Davy 
Crockett,” starring Dustin Farnum. When “Dusty” 
came riding in as Lochinvar, in shining armor and 
glittering shield his horse slipped and fell and nar 
rowly missed breaking his neck. Don’t ask me how 
Lochinvar got into the story of Davy Crockett 
Stranger things than that have happened in Holly- 
wood. 

My last employment was translating Spanish 
novels for a producer whose ambition is to makes 
Latin American picture without a revolution in it 
That terminated in December, 1941, when Califor 
nia came within the war zone and I needed a mil- 
tary pass to get to the studio. 

But I was not the first pioneer in the field. & 
far as I have been able to discover that honor be 
longs to a young newspaper man from Philadelphia 
who came to the Pacific Coast on his honeymoon. He 
wandered out one day along the Edendale Trail # 
the Bison Studio where the first Westerns wert 
being shot. A wild-eyed man was directing a fight 
between a mixed company of Indians and frontier 
men and having trouble in remembering which sid 
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was intended to win. The young reporter from 
Philadelphia told him he could fix that. He put a 
battered old typewriter on a goods box in the corner 
of the prop room and wrote the first movie script, 
for which he received the sum of $4.50. The wild- 
eyed man and the young reporter are still in Holly- 
wood and together they produced some famous pic- 
tures of the silent era. 

A hack writer in Hollywood—which means a 
free lance writer for the movies—is engaged in the 
most uncertain, the most precarious, and the most 
important line of work in the world today. It is 
uncertain because nobody knows what motion pic- 
ture producers are going to want at any given 
time, not even the producers themselves, and there is 
no established method of marketing. Some studios 
will consider only stories offered through agents. 
Others have it in for agents and will not permit one 
to come on the lot. Some will consider only 
published stories and others announce that originals 
are welcome. All of which is subject to change with- 
out notice. One of the best known agents in Holly- 
wood, who has been employed in that capacity for 
twenty years, declared in a recent interview: “All 
I know is what they don’t want.” 

It is a precarious employment because the writ- 
er’s success depends on so many other things beside 
his own skill. A conscientious and painstaking 


writer may produce a masterpiece and have it so 
mangled in the making that he will never sell 


another. Here is a case in point: A few years 
ago I negotiated the sale of movie rights in a book 
to a top ranking producer. The publishers had 
given it wide publicity and the author was under 
contract for two more books in a trilogy. This 
story called for a male lead of Spanish type, who 
could ride recklessly through scenes of romance and 
danger. When it came to signing the contracts I 
discovered that the story was being bought for a 
plump, well fed young man who couldn’t mount a 
horse without help and whose genial countenance 
indicated plainly that he wouldn’t hurt a fly. The 
producer waved off my protests. “He’s not hired 
by the picture but by the year and he’s eating his 
head off’—or words to that effect. “We’ve got to 
have a picture for him and this is the best adver- 
tised book on the market today.” 

Then I argued with the author. The picture 
would be a failure. It might do her more harm 
than good. But $15,000 talked louder than I could. 
She took it. The result was what I expected. The 
Picture was a failure artistically and financially. 
The genial young man who tried to play tiger never 
starred in another picture and the author never 
sold another story. 

Motion picture writing is one of the most im- 


portant vocations in the world today because motion 
pictures have become one of the most vital and far 
flung influences; and before the camera can begin 
to roll the basic story must be born in the mind of 
some writer. Its failure to come up to expectations 
is not always due to bungling in other departments, 
but to lack of coordination. Rarely does the writer 
fully understand the limitations and handicaps of 
the director who translates the written page onto 
a strip of celluloid. He writes in the white heat of 
inspiration with no thought for costs or taboos 
which may bar his story from one country or an- 
other, and paints his picture with twenty-six little 
black letters that do exactly what they are told to 
do. The director must paint his with human beings, 
each one with a mind of his own about how it 
should be done. He is hedged about by taboos. Be- 
fore him is a dead-line in time and a dead limit in 
dollars, and over him a hard eyed man who signs 
the checks and cares for nothing but box office 
returns. 

Lenin seems to have been the first to discover 
motion pictures as a power in national life. When 
he started to organize Russia for conquest he de- 
clared ; “We will carry the principles of Bolshevism 
to the uttermost parts of the earth by means of the 
cinema.” 

There wasn’t enough raw film in Russia at that 
time to shoot a newsreel, and cameramen were as 
scarce as princes. But Lenin came of a race that 
knows how to make something out of nothing. 
When Hitler. marched into Russia it had twice as 
many motion picture houses as all the rest of the 
world combined, and a public school teacher had to 
present a certificate showing that she was trained 
in writing, making and showing motion pictures 
in conformity with the purposes of the government. 

When the League of Nations assembled to draft 
plans for world peace M. Luchaire, one of the dele- 
gates said; “Only the Bible and the Koran have a 
larger circulation than motion pictures. Let us 
preach peace and human brotherhood by means of 
the cinema.” 

And so it was agreed. A committee was appoint- 
ed and a plan adopted by all nations signing the 
League. A practical plan, adaptable and easily co- 
ordinated to the varying needs and conditions in the 
countries which endorsed it. A report made to the 
Brtish Parliament shortly before the beginning of 
World War No. II gives enlightening information 
about the results in those places where it was taken 
seriously. 

That plan is just as good today as it ever was. 
Nobody has a patent on it. Why hasn’t somebody 
thought of it in connection with our Good Neighbor 
policy? 
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FOR GOD AND COUNTRY 


Most Rev. John F. O'Hara, C.S.C. Military Delegate 


An Instruction on The Sixth Commandment 


OD could have creat- 

ed all people at once, 
or He could have created 
bodies successively as He 
does souls, but God created 
man “to His own image 
and likeness,” and as a 
part of that likeness He gave man a share in His 
creative power, which is the power we find the most 
awe-inspiring when we contemplate God in His 
works. It is the great desire of God that heaven 
be peopled with saints who will be happy with Him 
eternally; yet He makes the creation of a soul de- 
pend upon the will of a man and a woman. 

Herein we see the tremendous responsibility of 
marriage. It is a partnership, not merely between 
man and woman, but between a man and a woman 
and God. God is not mocked. A terrible judgment 
awaits the man or the woman who tries to cheat 
God out of His share in the partnership. No 
majority vote, no law, no court of justice can make 
right what the Holy Ghost has called “a detestable 
sin,”—the sin of frustration of the primary pur- 
pose of marriage. 

Grave cares and responsibilities attend the use of 
this creative power. Whoever assumes respon- 
sibility for the life of a child must give that child 
a two-fold education, material and spiritual, natural 
and supernatural: the child must be put in a posi- 
tion to make a living and gain heaven. Sacrifice by 
the parents for the child begins with the life of the 
child and ends only with death. Selfish men and 
women who foresee pains and cares and disappoint- 
ments are tempted strongly to forego parenthood; 
God knows these temptations and supplies motives 
to offset them—the instinct of fatherhood and moth- 
erhood, the love of children, the desire to have the 
companionship and solicitous care of one’s own in 
life’s declining years, and so forth. One of the 
strongest incentives to the act by which God’s plan 
of creation is carried on is the pleasure, both mental 
and physical, contained in the act itself. 

The pleasure is not evil in itself. It is a good 
when it is used as a means to the end God intended 
it to serve, in lawful marriage (the stability of 
which insures to the child the care of both father 
and mother in its education). But it is an abomi- 
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Marriage and its obligations are treated here 
in a straightforward way for those who are con- 
templating that state of life as well as for those 
already launched on a matrimonial 
Bishop O’Hara’s instruction will be a blessing for 
high school and college students. 


nable evil, hateful to God 

and shameful to men, tp 
- seek this pleasure for it 

self without regard to the 
end for which God jp. 

tended it. If the procur 

ing or voluntary acceptanee 
of this pleasure outside of its lawful end were not 
a mortal sin, a great many would avoid the burdens 
of married life, and God’s plan of creation would he 
frustrated. It is evident, therefore, that any 
thought, word, look, desire, reading, conversation, 
or act that produces such pleasure is forbidden u- 
der pain of mortal sin when it is admitted volun 
tarily and without necessity; and if such pleasure 
arises accidentally from some necessary pursuit, 
the will must be set steadfastly against the ple 
sure. 

Purity is a virtue so noble, so elevating, so map 
ly, so strong, so brave, that even the dissolute ar 
balked by it. Profligates may rail at it and sneer, 
calling it an impossibility, denying its existence; 
but bring them into the presence of purity and they 
are mute. “Which of you shall convince Me of 
sin?” silenced the traducers of our Saviour. Itis 
only under such influence as strong drink, whid 
disturbs reason, that a profligate loses his awe in 
the presence of purity. The pure man can not k 
a coward: he has fought too many fights—and 
without the inspiration of applause from on-leok 
ers; he can not be base: his love of God has ede 
vated him above baseness; he can not be a traitor: 
fidelity has been burned into his soul. Purity is a 
indispensable virtue for full manhood. 

“I knew that without God I could not be conti- 
nent,” said the Wise Man in the Old Testament 
The grace of God is necessary for this fight, and 
grace, always offered, comes in abundance in at 
swer to prayer. In addition to prayer, Catholie 
use Confession and Holy Communion to keep thei? 
souls clean and to strengthen their good resolution. 
For further inspiration and example, God gives al 
of us His holy Mother, sinless from the first me 
ment of her being, who preferred to the dignity d 
being Mother of God, fidelity to her promise of vit 
ginity. Let Mary lead you to Jesus; let the Hoy 
Family be your model of family life. 


venture. 
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PATRIOTIC “MUST’S” 


H. C. McGinnis 


AST month we discussed a few 
‘, “must-not’s” for wartime 

Americans. This month we 
shall discuss a couple of “must’s.” 
Since nearly every daily carries gov- 
ernment press releases on such sub- 
jects as hoarding, conservation of 
yital materials, national thrift, and 
other kindred matters, these subjects 
need no further discussion here. 
Therefore we should devote our 
space to a discussion of wartime 
morals and spirituality, which, in 
the long run, are far more impor- 
tant. A nation spiritually decadent 
or morally rotten may win a great 
military victory, but its end is not 
far off nevertheless. 

Before taking up the matter of 
that spiritual and moral strength so 
necessary to carry any nation suc- 
cessfully through its trials and tri- 
bulations, let us first consider a very 
vital requirement for physical 
strength: food. One of the great- 
est possible services which one can 
render himself, his family, and his 
nation this Spring will be to plant a 
garden—a very large one if possible, 
but even a tiny one if circumstances 
permit nothing else. We already 
have heard much about the impor- 
tance of home gardens and shall 
hear a lot more in the next few 
weeks. But, in case some of us are 
hard to convince or are prone to an 
over-confidence due to a knowledge 
of the national food surplus in many 
items, we had better review a few 
points which may have escaped us. 

This nation is fortunate in that it 
has large surpluses in many essen- 
tial food items; yet, despite this 
fact, the situation requires that 
every available garden spot be used. 
To begin with, our entry into the 
war has created for us several allies 
who look to us for the food they 
Must have to win the war. At this 
Writing, official estimates place the 
amount of food which we must ex- 
port to our allies as being equivalent 
to feeding 70 million additional peo- 
ple at home. This amount is more 
likely to increase than to decrease 


and will constitute a heavy drain up- 
on our current surpluses in addition 
to cutting heavily into the increased 
farm production which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture plans. Since 
much of this exported food will be 
meat, grains and dairy products, the 
production of which depends upon 
the nation’s farmers, this fact mis- 
leads many people, causing them to 
belittle the importance of vegetable 
gardens. 

Home vegetable gardens will be of 
utmost importance for several very 
good reasons. First, our exports of 
food to our allies contain many vege- 
tables, particularly potatoes, toma- 
toes, corn, peas and similar items. 
These shipments, which will steadily 
increase in volume, will, despite in- 
creased farm plantings, make such 
items less plentiful for home con- 
sumption. While price control may 
keep them within the buying range 
of the average family, they can’t be 
bought if they are not on the mar- 
ket. Home gardens producing such 
items will therefore not only help 
decrease any possible domestic short- 
age, but will also release much more 
of our truck farm production for 
shipment to our allies. This is of 
vital importance, for food is a weap- 
on in the winning of a long war. 

Green goods will not be exported, 
of course, because of their perish- 
able nature. Yet there may be a 
shortage of these items on various 
markets—particularly those some 
distance from the growing centers— 
because of transportation problems. 
The curtailment of auto truck pro- 
duction will gradually decrease the 
number of trucks engaged in the 
transporting of green goods to va- 
rious retail centers and the nation’s 
railroads are already beginning to 
feel the strain as increased war 
production utilizes their capacity 
more and more. So we may have 
shortages in the midst of plenty, 
simply because of transportation dif- 
ficulties. Home garden production 
of these items will help solve this 
problem and will release many trans- 
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portation units for important war 
efforts. 

As meat, eggs, and dairy products 
become less available, their lack can 
be substituted for, to a great mea- 
sure, by an increased consumption 
of vegetables, particularly those 
known to be rich in vitamins. Care- 
ful planning along the line of using 
wise substitutions will do a great 
deal toward preserving the national 
health. 

Although the matter of eating 
properly for health’s sake is always 
important, it is many times more so 
during a long war. The death of 
nine million fighting men during 
World War I was far overshadowed 
by the twenty million deaths result- 
ing from wartime and post-war 
famine and pestilence. Older folks 
remember vividly the 1918 flu epi- 
demic which invaded our country 
from war ravaged Europe and 
created devastation in many com- 
munities. The younger generation 
can begin to visualize the awfulness 
of this epidemic when told that, in 
some of our crowded centers, coffins 
could be secured from the under- 
takers only until after the funeral— 
for, at the cemetery, the body was re- 
moved from its coffin which was tak- 
en away for repeated use; or that, 
in some places, the idea of individual 
graves was abandoned, the dead be- 
ing buried in trenches dug by steam 
shovels. Europe, its people weak- 
ened by four years of undernourish- 
ment, suffered still more frightfully 
and had many other plagues besides 
the flu to contend with. 

No one likes to be a calamity 
howler and to predict these doleful 
happenings, but commonsense is 
commonsense. We have the expe- 
rience of the last war’s ravages to 
guide us and we know that plagues 
have already broken out in several 
parts of Europe, demanding their 
toll by the thousands—a toll which 
will become more frightful as war 
further depletes those items which 
make the high resistance of good 
health. It would be sheer folly for 
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us not to realize how easily epi- 
demics can spread, even across the 
oceans. Microbes have an unusual 
faculty for getting around and visit- 
ing far places. 

There is no need for our becoming 
panic-stricken about the thoughts of 
the possible visitations of plagues; 
but there is an imperative need for 
our becoming sufficiently concerned 
to take steps necessary to thwart 
their ravages. Foresight is much 
more valuable than hindsight and 
experience proves most conclusively 
that plagues are short lived among 
people whose health and resistance 
remain normally good. The human 
body is an engine which produces 
health and resistance commensurate 
with the kind and amount of fuel 
put into it; and America’s answer 
to war’s disease epidemics is a prop- 
erly nourished population. Hence 
the necessity for war gardens, plant- 
ed to furnish an abundance of vita- 
min containing foods. 

The exigencies of war cause the 
upsetting of many plans and the 
sudden stoppage of many things 
normally counted upon. These 
changes often force people to become 
victims of circumstances over which 
they have no control; but, on the 
other hand, many of the so-called 
unavoidable sufferings could really 
be avoided if we will only use our 
God-given brains and commonsense 
to prepare ourselves against the 
possible, instead of waiting for an 
emergency to catch us like the five 
foolish virgins. 

Wise and conscientious parents 
will arrange to use every available 
foot of ground for garden this year, 
planting a wise selection of vege- 
tables which will furnish plenty of 
vitamins and minerals. This sum- 
mer, without having to keep an an- 
xious eye on the food budget, they 
can pack their youngsters full of 
health giving foods and, in addition, 
preserve some for later use. A little 
energy expended now in helping in- 
sure the family’s health through 
proper food may save a lot of re- 
grets and grief later on, when it 
may be too late to do anything about 
it. Parents wise, gardenize! 

Another wartime “must” is that 
now, more than ever, we must apply 
the spiritual solution to all our 
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problems. An army may march on 
its stomach, as some say, but a na- 
tion marches forward on its spiritu- 
ality. Most Americans realize this, 
but we must make sure we realize it 
fully and continuously. Today we 
Americans, individually and collec- 


tively, petition God to be with us in’ 


the stern test ahead. But petitions 
alone are not enough: we must do 
something to merit Divine help and 
consideration. Again we have 
history’s sad experience to convince 
us of this necessity. 

War, with its sorrows, its hatreds, 
its bitternesses, and its many sacri- 
fices, is often a tremendous strain 
upon the faith of those who have 
not paid as much attention to their 
spiritual strength as they should 
have. The aftermath of World War 
I is a most recent example. Millions 
in the warring countries not only 
forgot to greatly increase their spir- 
itual standards to give them 
strength to meet successfully war’s 
burdens but, far worse, neglected to 
maintain the spirituality which had 
always been their main support. As 
a result, Europe spawned Commu- 
nism, Nazism, Fascism, and a score 
of great and little paganistic dicta- 
torships, all of which finally culmi- 
nated in a sorry mess which is now 
requiring the sacrifice of millions of 
lives. For the past quarter century, 
our own nation has been plagued 
and bedeviled by various kinds of 
isms—including paganism—as an 
upset people tried vainly to re-order 
their way of life with nostrums 
which failed to take God and His 
laws into consideration. Church 
censuses consistently revealed an 
ever increasing paganism as people 
got farther and farther away from 
the spiritual approach to their na- 
tional and individual problems. 

Yet, despite these very evident 
paganistic trends, the American 
people are naturally a spiritually 
minded people, even though many 
times we do seem to insist upon 
a side track instead of using the 
main line. However, those national 
leaders in our history who emphasize 
the importance of religion and mor- 
ality are the ones most loved by 
American hearts. There are far 
more Americans who can give the 
essence of Washington’s frequent ut- 
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terances about the necessity of m 
ligion and morality than there ap 
who can describe his brilliant mij 
tary maneuvers across the Jersey 
Americans of all time give the Py 
ther of his Country due admiratig, 
for his superb military genius and, 
very proper respect for his 

the republic’s first President, but he 
is loved and venerated for his deep 
and unshakable spirituality. Amer. 
icans may know little about the sieg 
and capture of Yorktown, but 

all know the story of Valley Forge 
They sense, rather than see, the pie 
ture there; and an uncrring cop 
viction tells them that the ragged 
starving, dying little army knew fe 
a dead certainty that no power @ 
earth could give them the victory 
over Britain’s powerful might. Bu 
then, they were not relying upm 
earthly help. They took their ep 
from their leader who, with th 
hopes of a young nation crashing tp 
pieces about him and a new birth 
of freedom threatened with a stil 
birth, daily renewed his faith i 
God’s help in bringing into being an 
other expression of that freedom 
and justice decreed by the Creator’ 
laws. The picture of Washingtm 
accepting command of the Co 
tinental Army adorns thousands of 
homes; the picture of Washington 
crossing the Delaware inspires mil 
lions of school children; the pictur 
of Washington at Monmouth i 
known wherever Americans af 
known; but the picture that Ame 
icans carry in their hearts is th 
picture of a man kneeling in th 
snows of Valley Forge as he sought 
Divine help and guidance in winning 
liberty and freedom for his fellow 
men. 

Lincoln, more than any othe 
American before or since, enshrined 
himself -in the nation’s heart for al 
time by his deep spirituality an 
positive religious convictions. 
lions of patriotic citizens were & 
tremely fearful when this gangling 
backwoodsman came to Washingt 
to guide the nation through ® 
greatest crisis. To many he seemed 
so utterly unfitted to guide a grea 
nation’s destiny. But soon the sit 
ply spoken, sincere and moving & 
ligious appeal in his utterances am 
actions stirred people as they hal 
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never even dared hope to be stirred. 
Perhaps, as the nation’s leader, he 
did spend too much time among the 
mutilated in the hospitals; perhaps, 
for a busy, wartime President, he 
did write too many letters of sym- 
pathy to bereaved mothers; perhaps, 
for the Union’s commander in chief, 
he did pardon too many youngsters 
condemned to death because the 

of human endurance had 
caused them to fall asleep on duty; 
but Americans adore a leader who 
is human and humane. Perhaps his 
Second Inaugural Address, more 
than any other utterance, shows his 
deep understanding of the workings 
of Divine Will. After four years of 
the bloodiest war this continent has 
ever seen or ever wants to see, he 
did not blame God for starting the 
war; he did not blame God for not 
stopping the war; but, knowing that 
God was permitting the natural law 
of cause and effect to take its natu- 
ral course, he sorrowfully told his 
people that this great misery had 
come about through national sins. 
Lincoln knew that wrong doing and 
wrong thinking bring penalties just 
as surely as right doing and right 
thinking bring their rewards and 
with a heart nearly broken because 
his people had strayed so far from 
the Divine Will as to make this suf- 
fering inevitable, he told the nation 
that “The judgments of the Lord 
are true and righteous altogether.” 
This address alone convinced Amer- 
icans that the nation had been grant- 
ed, for the second time, a great spir- 


itual leadership for which it always 
yearns but rarely gets. 

Americans, despite their apparent 
devotion to Materialism, despite 
their worship of worldliness, carry 
deeply buried in their inner con- 
sciousness the very deep conviction 
that the spiritual way of life is the 
proper way. Deep in his heart the 
average American nurses a longing 
for another Lincoln, a great national 
leader who will challenge his people 
to follow him in the spiritual con- 
ception of American destiny. 

Yes, despite the assaults of pa- 
ganism, we Americans are inherent- 
ly a spiritual people. Recent reports 
from publishing houses show a 
rapidly increasing sale of religious 
books. Even secular magazines—in 
which the discussion of religion is 
often taboo—are beginning to carry 
articles in which the spiritual ap- 
proach to national affairs is ‘being 
stressed. Daily papers carry more 
and more religious features, due to 
popular demand. Millions of Amer- 
icans who in past years permitted 
themselves to stray too far from the 
spiritual way of life are now fumb- 
ling and stumbling their way back 
to the conception of life their Crea- 
tor intended them to have. Some of 
these people are piteous in their need 
for help. Many seem like people who 
left their home land for foreign so- 
journs and waited almost too long 
before returning. But coming back 
they are; and their return will be 
greatly accelerated by the words and 
examples of those who never desert- 


ed the right way of living. Con- 
scientious Christians must now not 
only increase their own spiritual 
stature, but must also extend broth- 
erly hands to those who need help on 
their road back. 

This helping of others has its 
natural compensation. Any expe- 
rienced teacher knows that he never 
conscientiously teaches a class—no 
matter how juvenile the students or 
how elementary the subject—but 
that he gains as much and often 
more than his. pupils. Although he 
has given freely of himself, by some 
mysterious process he has also added 
to himself. New aspects of the sub- 
ject matter, new avenues of ap- 
proach to correlated subjects, a re- 
newed general strength are some of 
the things the conscientious teacher 
carries away with him, although he 
had nothing in mind but the giving 
of himself. 

So it is with Christian help. One 
can not unselfishly help a brother 
who is struggling to see the light 
without seeing more of the light him- 
self. By helping to heighten the na- 
tion’s spirituality, we greatly in- 
crease our own spiritual stature. The 
practice of true brotherly helpful- 
ness brings its rewards as surely as 
night follows day. 

The increasing of our own in- 
dividual spirituality and our con- 
stant devotion to increasing the spir- 
ituality of our neighbors and of our 
nation is our very first “must” as 
patriots of a nation facing its stiffest 
task to date. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


“On the eighth day of March it was, some people say, 
That Saint Patrick at midnight he first saw the day, 


Shirley Warner 


are anniversaries not of their birth on this earth, 


While others declare ’twas the ninth he was born, 

Till Father Mulcahy, who showed them their sins, 

Said ‘No one could have two birthdays but twins’. 

Said he, ‘Boys, don’t be fightin’ for eight or for nine; 

Don’t be always dividin’, but sometimes combine; 
eight and nine, and 17 is the mark, 

So let that be his birthday!’ ‘Amen,’ says the clerk.” 


UCH is poet Samuel Lover’s explanation of why 
we celebrate St. Patrick’s Day on March 17. 
But beguiling as the idea is, it is based on a mis- 


Conception. Actually, the holy days of all Saints 
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but of their birth into the Life Eternal—of the day 
they departed from this life. 


The date of St. Patrick’s birth is truly in ques- 
tion, but it is usually reckoned about the year 387 
A.D. The place is also disputed between England, 
Scotland, Ireland and Gaul (France). The birth- 
place does not matter, since, wherever he was born, 
Patrick is the Irish Saint par excellence. When he 
was only 16 he was captured by Irish marauders 
and sold into slavery in Erin. During his years of 
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captivity there he developed a great love for the 
Celts and spent the best part of his life devotedly 
converting them to Christianity. 

An Irish chieftain named Milchu bought the 
young slave (then known as Maewyn) and put him 
to work tending flocks, probably on the slopes of 
Slemish near the modern town of Ballymena. 

The Ireland of Patrick’s day was a seething wil- 
derness of pagan magic. Untouched yet by Roman- 
izing, the Irish had so many layers of ancestral 
mythologies piled one upon another that their older 
gods had been relegated to the Fairy Mounds, 
whence they were supposed to steal out at specified 
times and mingle with mortals, to the woe of any 
who unwittingly tangled with them. Confused and 
divided by all the conflicting and unconvincing be- 
liefs, the Celts were overripe for the beneficial se- 
curity of Christianity. However, the Druids, a 
race of priests who were the medicine men of the 
Gaelic religion, were powerful in sorcery and held a 
strong sway over the beliefs of the folk. Their 
power, which they had come to use for tyranny only, 
was stronger than that of the temporal chiefs. In 
their stubborn maintenance of this power, they con- 
stituted the most dire threat to Christianity. 

Plunged into this world of demons and dissatis- 
faction, Patrick was overwhelmed with the need of 
the Celts for religious succor. Because his early 


life was spent in such an uncivilized setting, its 


events are riddled with legend. But because of the 
many places—names which record important points 
in his maturer ministry, and also because of his 
own inspired writings, the story of his missionary 
work among the Celts is well known. 

After six years of tending Milchu’s flocks and 
undergoing Milchu’s cruelty, while he learned the 
Celtic language and prayed almost constantly, he 
had a vision of an angel who advised him to escape 
his bondage. This he did, fleeing 200 miles to the 
coast, and there winning passage on a boat, through 
the intervention of God, to the mainland. 


He and the sailors who conveyed him wandered 
for many days through the Gallic wilderness, where 
only Maewyn’s prayers brought them food from 
Providence. Finally he reached the Christian mon- 
astery at Tours, having converted the pagan sailors 
in the meantime. He was restored to his beloved 
kin at the age of 22 or 23. 

Immediately he sought the holy life. He spent 
about 18 years under holy St. Germain at Auxerre, 
where he was promoted to the priesthood. 


Happy though he was in this association, he was 
constantly tormented by visions of “the children of 
Focluth by the Western Sea,” who seemed to beckon 
him to come back to Erin with the Gospel message. 
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The good Pope St. Celestine duly summong 
Maewyn to Rome, gave him holy relics, and name 
him “Patricius,” the Father of his People, ang 
sent him to take over the missionary work in Erip 
On the way back Patrick turned aside to Turin & 
receive the episcopal consecration from Bishop §& 
Maximus. From there he hurried to Auxerre. 

About the summer of 433, Patrick and his com 
panions landed in Erin. Immediately they were me 
by fierce Druid opposition. But Patrick had a play, 
and by it he finally won all of pagan Erin to God 
His way was to approach the powerful chieftains 
first, convince them of the Truth, count on their ip. 
fluence to win their subjects and then leave one of 
his company—or an Irish convert—to take charg 
of the new Christians. 

His first important encounter was with a chief. 
tain named Dichu, who tried to stop him by draw. 
ing a sword against him. By prayers Patrick pare 
lyzed Dichu’s sword-arm, until Dichu should prom. 
ise obedience. Finally Dichu asked for instruction, 
and was converted. It was he who contributed « 
large barn, or Sabhall, to house the sacred myste 
ries. This barn became St. Patrick’s first sanctuary 
in Erin. The monastery and church which wer 
later built there retain the name Sabhall (pre 
nounced “Saul’’) to this day. 

While at Saul, Patrick learned that the chieftains 
of Erin had been summoned to a great special feast 
at Tara, the greater of two rival capitals of the 
kingdom. The high chief Leoghaire held sway in 
Tara. It was his decree that on Saturday, March 
25, 433, all the fires in the kingdom should be ex 
tinguished until the assemblage of chieftains om 
Sunday morning was over. 

Patrick realized that the great gathering at Tar 
was his supreme opportunity, especially suitable 
since it was scheduled on the Christian Easter of 
that year. From Slemish he went to Tara, stopping 
to convert the household of a chieftain named Secs 
nen, whose son Benen became the Saint’s first 
lieutenant from that time forth. 

On Easter Eve Patrick arrived at the hill of 
Slane at the opposite end of the valley from Tara’ 
Halls. In full view of the inimical assemblage of 
Druids and chiefs, he built a Paschal Fire on the 
hilltop. The Druids, seeing the great blaze, began 
to chant to Leoghaire, “Oh, King, live forever, this 
fire, which has been lighted in defiance of the royal 
edict, will blaze forever in this land unless it k 
this night extinguished!” Consequently many at 
tempts were made to put out the flame and to kil 
Patrick, but the angels of God protected the sacref 
symbols. 

Early Easter morning Patrick organized a com 
plete Christian procession to Tara, led by Benen 
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Patrick followed in full episcopal robes, with mitre 
and crosier. The astounded pagans stood before 
Tara and watched the splendid company approach- 
ing. The Druids on this occasion pulled forth their 
whole bag of tricks as a challenge to Patrick, but 
with his miracles he outdid their every illusion. 

Twice that fateful day Patrick pleaded for the 
faith before Leoghaire. Perhaps the great prayer, 
“St Patrick’s Breastplate,” was written for this 
occasion. At the second audience it is said that 
St. Patrick plucked a shamrock from the ground 
and used its three leaves growing from one stem as 
asymbol of the Holy Trinity, the Three-in-One. It 
is also said that to convince Leoghaire, Patrick con- 
jured up the spirit of the great Celtic folk hero 
Cuchulain, with all his warrior hordes, in a fierce 
wind from hell. Cuchulain begged the living chief- 
tain to accept the Faith and besought Patrick to 
save him and his heathen countrymen from the 
pains of hell. Finally Patrick declared heaven for 
Cuchulain, and then Leoghaire believed. 

Nowhere is it specifically stated that Leoghaire 
was baptized, but he granted Patrick permission 
that Easter Day to preach throughout Ireland. 

So Patrick proceeded through the various coun- 
ties, systematically winning the rulers and baptiz- 
ing many. His apostolate lasted about thirty years. 


When not actively ministering, he was often pray- 


ing. He lived a saintly personal life. Invariably 
clad in a rough hair shirt, he always slept on bare 
rocks. Until his death he continued to oversee the 
churches he had founded all over Erin. He or- 
dained men of all classes, consecrating no less than 
350 bishops, and leaving behind numerous churches, 
the sites for which had been contributed by eager 
converts. 

Never content with his success, he often imposed 
severe penance on himself by retiring to the wilder- 
ness of Lough Dergh, “St. Patrick’s Purgatory,” 
still a mecca for pious pilgrims. 

Right up to the end, his way was blocked by 
Druid opposition. No less than twelve times he 
and his followers were imprisoned by the sorcerers, 
but were always saved by divine intervention. Kind- 
ly though he was by nature, Patrick was at length 
driven to placing a curse on the Druids and finally 
on their land. 

Near the end of his life he retired for 40 days to 
stately Eagle Mountain in the far west of Con- 
naught, which became Croagh Patrick, the Sinai 
of treland. Here, with the sweet sound of his bell, 
he confounded and destroyed the demons of the air 
and won, by his self-mortification, the promise of 
continued blessings, even until the Day of Judg- 
ment, for his people. 

When, about March 17, 493, his appointed time 


was up, St. Brigid came to Downpatrick to summon 
the Saint to his reward. His dying vision promised 
him that his apostolate would never end, and that 
Ireland would always be bright with Divine Faith. 
His remains were wrapped in a shroud woven by 
St. Brigid’s own hands, and were interred at Chief- 
tain’s Dun two miles from Saul, where later the 
great Cathedral of Down arose. 

So gentle and understanding was Patrick’s sub- 
stitution of the new religion for the old ones that 
he himself is now regarded as the great final hero 
of all the proud folklore of Ireland. After his 
ministry, Irish Christians treated their old pagan 
gods as wicked demons, whose place had been taken 
by good guardian angels. All the old gods and 
heroes were made to do homage to the new Faith. 

Naturally, a number of legends clustered about 
Patrick himself. Chief among these is the story 
that he chased the snakes out of Ireland. It is 
known that positively no snakes exist there today, 
and Patrick is supposed to have driven them out 
by beating on a drum. Most likely, though, this 
belief is just a corruption of his own account of 
casting out the demons and idols of the old 
religions. 

Closely connected with the snake story is the tale 
of the shamrock, now St. Patrick’s symbol. None of 
Patrick’s own accounts mention his using it as a 
type of the Trinity. Instead, we may well believe 
that its honored place in Irish tradition had taken 
root long before the ministry of St. Patrick. The 
trefoil, a close relative of the Irish shamrock, in 
fact, was long sacred in Iran as emblematic of the 
Persian Triads. It must be more than coincidence 
that the Persians called their sacred trefoil “Sham- 
rakh.” More likely, the shamrock crept into 
Patrick’s legend along with the snake story, for ‘as 
old an authority as Pliny claims that serpents are 
never seen upon the trefoil, and that it prevails as a 
medicament against the stings of snakes and ser- 
pents! 

Nevertheless, the shamrock is worn on St. 
Patrick’s Day in memory of the Irish savior, and 
its bright green color is the national pride of the 
people he Christianized. These customs have pre- 
vailed since longer than men remember. _S8t. 
Patrick’s holy day has been celebrated, and most 
rightfully, within the Church from time im- 
memorial, and has been a popular holiday in Ireland 
since the fifth century. 

In this country St. Patrick’s Day has been cele- 
brated outside the church, with the wearin’ o’ the 
green and other gay customs, from early times. 
The American secular observance of March 17 was 
begun in 1737 by the Charitable Irish Society of 
the United States, and has never lost its popularity. 
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Some Important H’s for Vocation 
Meinrad Hoffman, O.S.B. 


AVE you not had the experience that when 

you eat certain types of foods at the evening 
meals, grotesque dreams occur during the night? 
What could be the reason for this? Every organ 
in my body that functions is regulated by nerves, 
which, when stimulated, produce their effects. 
Now, when I take food which I may like but which I 
know always sets up a body complaint I am causing 
the nerves of my stomach or intestines to be unduly 
stimulated and instead of coordination in digestion 
there seems to be a revolution. The food remains 
in the digestional tract and, like a bad boy, kicks 
up reactions. These are not violent enough to burst 
into conscious life during waking moments; as soon 
as the higher faculties or organs go over into in- 
activity, these little rascals have their turn and be- 
ing at variance with the rest of the system, stimu- 
late nerve centers in the brain out of coordination. 
and the combined impulses produce a fantastic 
mental image or dream. 

Then, let’s suppose that I do not care, but every 
evening upset my stomach; in the course of time 
the bizarre dreams become a habit and instead of 
getting rest from the time for sleep, I roll and toss 
and soon develop a nervous tension which results in 
a bad case of dyspepsia or indigestion. 

What has happened within my body? Man has a 
combination of nerves which is more complicated 
than even the telephone system of New York City. 
The individual nerves are very small and a great 
number are used in the single reaction of the 
stomach stimulating the nerve centers in the brain. 
After a path has been established between any two 
parts of the body, this line tends to be used again 
and again, and, if used frequently enough, a habit 
is formed; quite similar to a wagon rut on a 
muddy road. The first impression of the wheel 
is hard to make, but as the wagon goes over the 
road several times, the rut becomes deeper and 
deeper, until finally no other path can be used ex- 
cept the rut. 

Now, in the time of youth, nerve paths to the 
brain are made from various parts of the body and 
if combinations are made and used frequently which 
moral life classes as sinful, sinful habits are formed. 
As for vice, so for virtue. 

It is for this reason that Holy Church is so solici- 
tous to ergrain virtuous habits into the lives of her 
youth. We hear it so often said: “Let the young 
have their fling; then they will settle down and will 
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have experienced that it’s not lasting enough & 
keep up.” If we philosophize on this, it is as mug 
as changing the words of the Savior to read: Up, 
less you take up your cross for a time and folloy 
me, you cannot be My disciple. 

We Americans are great hero-worshippers; yw 
follow along very closely the careers of our football 
baseball, basketball stars and we are interested jp 
the prize fighters. Let us ask ourselves: why 
must the prize fighter do road-work, go throughs 
certain amount of hardships every day, allow him 
self to be toughened and struck? He must fom 
habits of “taking-it-on-the-chin.” St. Paul puts i 
this way: “Everyone in a contest abstains from aj 
things—and they indeed to receive a perishabk 
crown, but we an imperishable” (I Cor. 9:25). Sup 
pose then, that we abstain from all things in order 
to build up our characters; suppose that we edp 
cate our nerves to react to the good even before w 
are fully aware of what is happening; suppose tha 
our youths form habits of virtue! Oh, then w 
shall not have to contend with so much juvenik 
crime; a different type of young men and womea 
will be built up and take their leading places in life 

It is for this same habit-forming principle that 
we encourage our young to take up hobbies, with 
this difference, viz., the hobby does not entail the 
initial outlay of difficulties. Let’s say that my best 
pal persuades me to take up the hobby of walking 
He speaks so enthusiastically about his jaunts 
through the woods and the inspiration he has o> 
tained from the study of birds which this hobby 
naturally brought him in contact with, that I car 
not wait to take the stroll instead of speeding along 
on the slab at sixty miles per hour. In carrying 
out the hobby, I learn more and more of nature; 
my standards begin to change and soon I have th 
beauties which give lasting joy and which fill th 
heart with enthusiasm for the real values of life. 

The hobby sets up a precedent for the nerves, 
and soon healthy nerve paths are built in the body; 
honesty becomes a characteristic trait; home-ife 
begins to attract. 

It is these H’s which lead a man or woman # 
greatness, because they are based on the things 
which God loves and which man craves. Put them 
up, then, as feelers for thought! here they are: 
Habit, Hobby, Health, Honesty, Home-life. Thee 
are all natural virtues, but you will be surprise 
how quickly they lead over to supernatural ideal 
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THE MADMAN 


Quentin Morrow Phillip 


“ EY, you! Hey, you Polak, get over here 
and clean up the floor!” 

Jarwoski answers, picks up a broom, starts 
sweeping. 

“Not there, you dumb cluck! Here! Here!” 

“Yes, sir. But where’s the porter? I’m supposed 
to be a drill press operator.” 

“Never mind what you’re supposed to be. Clean 
up the floor. This corner is a mess.” 

Jarwoski buttons his lips, fights back the anger 
in him. In a little while, he is finished sweeping, 
returns to his machine. It is one o’clock. Four 
hours to go to quitting time. Four eternities. 

Ten years he had been on that press. Before 
that, fifteen years on a similar press in another 
shop. A quarter century of doing one operation 
until he could move his hands automatically even in 
his sleep. He was a part of a machine, a lever, a 
cog, an element in drilling holes in metal castings. 
Day in, day out, the same thing over and over 
again, with only now and then an interruption by a 
foreman, such as now. 

He was degraded enough, without the command 
to pick up a broom and sweep a corner near his 
press. An hour ago, men had eaten their lunches 
there; surely the floor could wait until the porter 
got around. But, no. The plant manager had 
walked by, called the foreman’s attention to the 
dirt; and the foreman, brazen with his straw of 
authority, took it out on the man nearest to him. 

Where was his dignity? A quarter century ago, 
when he graduated from parochial school, he en- 
Visioned himself as a machinist craftsman. His 
parents were too poor to send him to high school; 
his labor was needed to help support a large family. 
Hehad not grumbled. Did not his father agree that 
he could go to evening school, to learn a trade? 
There always had been a kind understanding be- 
tween him and his father. His father was a good 
man. Unfortunately, he did not care to follow in 
his father’s work; he did not like the cabinet- 
maker's trade. But, suppose he had liked it, would 
the craft have ennobled him as it did his father? 
Unlikely. The world of industry was not standard- 
ized then as it was now; a man could turn out a 
Whole product, take pride in what he produced. 
Now— 


“Business ! Please, God, what kind of business 
is it when a man is chained to one thing day after 
May, seldom seeing the whole of a product to which 


his hands contribute, never using a native intelli- 
gence for originality in design, shape, or color; 
never knowing when an unreasonable employer or 
an ice-hearted foreman would dismiss him from 
even the slavery to a mechanical routine.” 

It is two o’clock. His eyes become blurred. The 
whirling drills and the smell of burning metal are 
like a deadening drug. Fifteen hundred more holes 
to drill, and it would be three o’clock. Forty-five- 
hundred holes in all, and he could go home. He did 
not need a clock to tell him the hour. He could tell 
the time by the counting gadget attached to the 
main lever. Since eight o’clock that morning, there 
were nine thousand holes where there had been solid 
metal before. His contribution to the world: holes. 

Were the men around him any better off? Not 
that he could see. If he everlastingly drilled holes, 
they everlastingly tightened the same bolts, or 
joined the same pieces together, or soldered the 
same wires, or pushed the same buttons, or did the 
same of anything that was an operation in the 
making of an electrical appliance. Not one had ever 
made the whole appliance by himself; not one could 
make it. For them there were no drawings of blue- 
prints to study; they were on a treadmill. 

It is three o’clock. Three thousand more holes 
to go, and home. There is a blank in his mind. 
Minutes ago, he remembered he was to take his 
wife to a movie that night; but the minutes had 
slipped into a haze. There was nothing on which 
to concentrate. His hand went up, and it went 
down; as he threw each finished piece into a con- 
tainer behind the press, the same motion started 
over again. 

“Hey, Polak!” 
more. “Overtime tomorrow! 
o’clock. Six to six from now on. 
ing in.” 

Polak! And he had a name! Adam Jarwoski. 
But he had a timeclock number, too. He was only 
a number on the company books. Only a number 
in the government records: Social Security, 318- 
01-7028. What did his name mean? A prisoner 
had no less identity. Polak! And that man there, 
Swede! And that man there, Dago! And that man 
there, just Butch! Or Slim! Or Mike! Or, Hey 
You! 

A twelve hour shift. 
man does not know. 

“But look at the money you'll be making. Time 


The foreman was around once 
Get down at six 
Big orders com- 


For how long? The fore- 
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and a half for over eight hours. You can buy your 
old lady a fur coat this winter.” 

A fur coat for his wife. Perhaps more and bet- 
ter clothes for his children. Some extra things for 
his home. A few dollars to put in the bank. But 
what about himself? Twelve hours a day—eigh- 
teen thousand holes. Over a hundred-thousand 
holes a week. Holes into which other men would 
insert little serews—and count their hours by the 
number of screws. Who was buying all this? All 
these holes, all these screws, all these pieces that 
went into something he could not see? 

And he had gone to school to learn this trade. A 
machinist. What a joke There were no more 
trades. To have a trade was to know only an opera- 
tion, to be a part of a machine, to be a trifle more 
than nothing in a system wherein one’s dignity and 
talent are secondary to inanimate materials. The 
road to honor was for the select circle at the top. 
The mass were no better than serfs. A worn out 
machine could be replaced. A worn out man—who 
cared? 

Twelve hours .... tomorrow . 

His mind is jerked to reality. He stares at the 
whining monster before him, shakes his head. What 
he is, does not count. That he is dulled and dried 
in soul by a ceaseless repetition of a certain mo- 
tion, does not matter. The company only cares 
about the holes that that machine will drill. 
Holes .... little nothings of big importance. And 
he, a man, of no importance. What does extra 
money in his pay envelope mean if there is no value 
on the wear and tear of his spirit? 


It is three-thirty. Over two thousand more hole 
to go. But Jarwoski is becoming blind with a rag 
against the machine before which he sits. Sudde,. 
ly, he pulls a switch, and the wheels stop. He get 
up from his seat, stumbles to the stockroom, pushe 
a tool clerk aside, lifts a heavy sledge-hammer fron 
a supply bench. 


The men see him, gape dumb-founded. The fore 
man rushes forward from his desk behind a pillar 

“Hey, Polak, where you going with that? Py 
it down! Put it down! You want me to fire you” 

“Get out of my way! Get out of my way!” Jar. 
woski totes the hammer with a menacing swing, ané 
in his eyes there is a flaming red. “Please don 
stop me, or you’ll get hurt!” 


Fear grips the foreman. He trembles at th 
thought of what his bosses will say at the damage 
in his department. Perhaps his job will hang ona 
string. But he dares not stop Jarwoski, for he 
dares not court personal disaster. 

Jarwoski is at his machine. He raises the ham 
mer above his head, brings it down with all his 
might. And again. And again. And again. The 
die is smashed, the fly wheel broken in two, the 
drills splintered into bits, the gears and cams fiat- 
ened. The machine is completely ruined. 


He throws the hammer away, and immediately 
the foreman pounces on him. Others assist th 
foreman in dragging him to the manager’s office 
They call the police. He is carted to a hospi*al for 
psychopathics. 

Why? 


A Campaign for Priests 


The Bishop of Cambrai, in France, has set aside 
one day in the year to be known as Priests’ Day. 
Struck by the dwindling number of the clergy, due 
to the losses of war and other causes, this zealous 
prelate has conceived the idea of uniting all the 
forces of his people in a grand attack to win large 
numbers of vocations. Prayer, sermons, Exposition 
of the Blessed Sacrament, special Masses, all form a 
part of the plan of campaign. 

It is well known that many of our young boys 
early express a desire to serve in the sanctuary for 
life. The germs of a vocation to the clerical state 
unfold frequently in the midst of budding youth. 
As time goes on, however, the cares and pleasures, 
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the attractions and allurements of the world ge 
in their stifling work. One by one the majority d 
these youthful aspirations are crushed, and th 
number who eventually reach the altar is compare 
tively small. 

“He who can take, let him take,” is said to many; 
but only the few exert sufficient will power to @ 
operate with the proffered grace. No man is forced 
into the priesthood; at the same time many a One, 
who apparently possesses all the requisite qualifie 
tions, is led astray either by indifference on the 
part of those who should care or by the counter 
attraction of the world and the flesh. 


Maret 





Aimee Torriani 
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She Sester 's 


It was in late November, 1226, that the Court Jester of Anresson announced to his 
lord that the ambitious and much feared Hugh of Valmondrois was at the castle gates, 
ready to appropriate the castle, to put to death the Lord Jean, and to banish his daughter 
and sole heir, Raimonde. The faithful Jester, who had prayed that Raimonde’s would 
be an unusual life—one in which she would bring peace and beauty into the lives of 
others—smuggled the child out of the castle and took her to a convent of nuns at Des 
Fleurs. A mishap in their flight resulted in a lapse of memory for Raimonde, and try 
as she would, she could not recall any of the circumstances of her early life. When 
a band of traveling troubadours stopped to beg bread at the convent gate, Raimonde, 
disguised as a baker’s boy, joined them. She failed to recognize Favaric, her father’s 
jester, in the group. Unknown to Raimonde the troubadours were on the way to 
her father’s castle of Valmondrois. 


CHAPTER V 


HUGH 


EFORE they left to resume their journey, 

Alexandrois asked Hilare to gather all the 
members together for a reading of some of the 
latest rules and customs of the troubadours; these 
had been copied for and given to them by the Wise 
One. 


Hilare held a scroll of parchment before him, 
using the deep voice of a tragedian; with inflec- 
tions, long pauses, and graceful movement of the 
head and hands, he declaimed: 


“Troubadours must learn humility and high re- 
spect for women, not merely as creatures to be 
praised and courted, but as moral and intellectual 
equals.” 

Hilare coughed, paused, then continued. 

“They should be courageous. ’Tis better far to 
de like Ganelon, torn by wild beasts, than to show 
fear in the face of physical danger.” 

This struck home to Hilare, who hated the 
tightest discomfort, so he hurried on to the next 
paragraph : 

“Troubadours should cultivate generosity to a 
feult.” 

He read for a few moments to himself, then 
aloud he made this suggestion : 


“Why not let Raimonde, our boy troubadour, 
with such music in his voice, read to us the latest 
proverbs. These, our Wise Woman of the Forest 
says, every good troubadour should memorize.” 


Handing the scroll to Raimonde, who was radiant 
with smiles at the thought of reading aloud some- 
thing that the Wise One had copied, Hilare said 
patronizingly, 


“Read each one aloud, clearly enunciating each 
word ; we will then repeat the proverb three times.” 


Raimonde did as she was told, and the trouba- 
dours vigorously repeated after her what she read: 


“A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 
All is not gold that glitters. 
God helps those who help themselves. 
A friend in need is a friend indeed. 
Still waters run deep.” 


Raimonde stopped a minute and was about to 
hand the parchment back to Hilare, when all the 
troubadours shouted, “Go ahead, lad, go on.” 


For a few seconds Raimonde read to herself; then 
with great self-confidence and with an air of one 
long accustomed to facing audiences, she con- 
tinued : 
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“What I now read to you, pertains to supersti- 
tions, with which, I am sure, you are all familiar. 
This will also give us the latest data from the world 
of fairies, goblins, and spirits, 

“Thus ... to see a Will-o-the-wisp in the marshes, 
a shooting star, or to dream of a physician is sure 
death. To put on a clean shirt on a Friday or to sit 
thirteen at a table is calamity. Any woman who 
washes her clothes in lye in holy week is not long 
for this world.” 


The troubadours laughed heartily at this, and 
Raimonde paused for them to make a few remarks 
among themselves. Then she continued in a much 
stronger voice, thus showing she knew how to draw 
her audience’s attention back to her. “Always re- 
member—” 


She stopped, glancing from one to the other; put- 
ting personality and charm into every word she ut- 
tered, she continued, “to tell your audiences that 
castles are infested with different spirits which 
providence allows to infect the world. These crea- 
tures possess no souls; yet they are hard to kill. 
Fairies, good and bad, are creatures relatively like 
human beings. A visit from a good fairy is always 
welcomed and the bad fairies are only mischievous. 
Undines live in the waters and their perfidious 
beauty lures knights to destruction. Wolf men at- 
tack lonely travellers.” 

Raimonde paused to see whether her audience 
was interested; seeing that they were all attention, 
she proceeded, “One must have wisdom to know 
whether he deals with a goblin, who will display 
only harmless tricks, or with a real imp of dark- 
ness, who may hug its victim like a bear to suffoca- 
tion.” 

There was much applauding and appreciation of 
Raimonde’s reading, and only when Hilare and 
Favaric showed the troubadours some tumbling 
tricks which they had lately acquired and prac- 
tised did Raimonde cease to be the center of atten- 
tion. 

As the travellers were about to leave the stream 
and resume their journey to Valmondrois, Rai- 
monde’s alert eyes sighted a group of horsemen, ad- 
vancing leisurely toward the stream. 


“Favaric and Alexandrois, see! A stately com- 
pany comes; they move like Churchmen. Let us 
watch them pass.” Raimonde reined her horse back 
from the road. 

“No doubt it is the Bishop, Prince of Ravaiac, 
bound for the wedding at Valmondrois. He is to 
perform the marriage ceremony.” 

Then with great dignity. and assuming the role 
of one to give commands, Alexandrois shouted, 
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“Dismount, that we may receive his Lordship’s 
blessing!” 

Raimonde and the rest of the troubadours obeyeg 
his command and were standing respectfully at the 
roadside, when the cavalcade reached them. 

The Bishop rode in the midst of the impressiy, 
group of horsemen, each arrayed in costly garments 
of black and purple. The insignia of the Bishops 
family were emblasoned on their robes and trap 
pings. 

The Bishop himself was a commanding figure. He 
rode with the ease of a soldier, strong and erect for 
all his sixty odd years. There was a merry twinkle 
in his sharp blue eyes as he glanced at Alexandrois 
and his companions. 


He blessed them and was about to move on when 
his eyes rested on Raimonde, who, having crossed 
herself hastily, was gazing with frank admiration 
at the impressive travellers. She moved timidly 
toward him, a wave of crimson rising to her sep. 
sitive face. 


“You are young and gently bred to be travelling 
in such company. Are you bound for Valmon- 
drois?” 

“May it please you, my Lord Bishop, I travel with 
Alexandrois and my other good friends who 
have taught me the great arts of singing, dancing, 
and jugglery. We are bound for the wedding and 
know well that no harm can overtake us now, hav- 
ing received your august blessing.” 


The Bishop laughed merrily at Raimonde’s effort 
to defend the troubadours and show respect to a 
representative of the Church at the same time. 


“Well answered, Lad; thy wit and good looks 
will take thee far in this world. As for thy com 
panions, I do know them well, from past encounters 
with them at the Courts of Rennes and Toulouse. 
Tell them for me that Hugh of Valmondrois is full 
of ill temper. They must have good singers and 
fine entertainers to win his favor.” 


So saying, His Lordship again resumed the role 
of dignity befitting one of his estate. He signified 
his wish for departure. The cavalcade of Chureh- 
men moved on and were rounding a bend in the 
road before Raimonde and the others made any 
move. 

“’Twas a good omen, this meeting with His Lord 
ship,” said Alexandrois. 


The next day found the troubadours well within 
the vast boundaries of the estate of the great con- 


On every side there 
Each castle on 


quering Duke of Valmondrois. 
was evidence of wealth and power. 


March 
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Hugh’s enormous stretch of lands was something 
more than a fortress. 


As they reached each building, the troubadours 

were housed and fed, and well-equipped with costly 

Many of the Lords of these courts wore 

agarment but three or four times and then passed 

it down to the wardrobe especially collected for the 
wandering troubadours. 


The first castle at which the group visited was 
the Fortress Du Roi, given by Charlemagne to Guil- 
Jame de Valmondrois for valor. It was wild and 
filled with game, and had been the scene of many 
a famous hunt through succeeding generations. 


Alexandrois, and his weary companions were re- 
ceived at this fortress Du Roi with a joyous wel- 
come. It was late on a chilly May afternoon in the 
year 1229. All within the fortress were delighted 
at the prospect of the entertainment and the new 
faces they would see, for winter had raised a stern 
barrier against travellers, and the short bleak days 
and endless nights had a wearing effect on men 
used to activity. 


Raimonde was chilled and exhausted by the last 
hours of the journey. Begging a corner in one of 
the deserted rooms, she crept away to rest, before 
the feasting began in the gloomy hall below. 


Hardship and travel had made Raimonde thin; 
her figure was more boyish than ever. Favaric was 
troubled about her. Seeing her so weary and pallid, 
he urged her to rest as much as possible the next 
few days. As soon as it was possible, he carried 
a bowl of steaming soup to her, which he procured 
from the kitchens. Grateful for its spicy warmth, 
Raimonde drank it greedily and then sank into a 
low bed, heaped with skins. \ 


“Rest, until I call thee,” Favaric said, “and mark 
well, I shall bring thee the best doublet and hose 
which I can find, for tonight is our first appearance 
before a gathered audience. However, it has been 
made known to me that Hugh, in company with his 
future brother-in-law, Robert-de-Verley, is hunting 
and although they are invited tonight to the feast, 
I doubt that the Lord Hugh will attend, because of 
the long day spent at the hunt. The ladies are 
also weary from much preparation in the main 
castle, for the festivities. Hence we will have, for 
_ the most part, only squires. I doubt if much of the 
real entertaining will be desired until we reach 
the main castle of Valmondrois.” 


“After tonight, I shall feel more at ease,” Rai- 
monde confided to Favaric. 


When he had left, she removed her outer gar- 
ments and crept in between the fur coverings of the 


long, narrow bed. She ached with weariness from 
the long hours in the saddle. The warmth of the 
fire and the fur skins on the bed made her drowsy 
and soon she fell into a deep sleep. 


A few hours later she awakened and dressed 
herself in a suit of dull green velvet with long silk- 
en hose to match, which Favaric had left at the door 
of her room. 


Her costume was well fitting and in perfect con- 
dition; for this Raimonde was very grateful, for 
she knew that the cleanliness and neatness demand- 
ed of the troubadours was nothing short of per- 
fection. 

All the troubadours looked well; Favaric and 
Hilare made an especially brave appearance in suits 
of black velvet, slashed with crimson, their hair 
well brushed and arranged in the latest court 
fashion. 

Their grooming and costuming thus attended to, 
all the troubadours went down to the main hall 
where the squires and their ladies were gathered 
for the evening meal. 


Although Raimonde, dreaded the first night at a 
real Court in the role of a troubadour, yet she found 
that the time flew swiftly by. She was asked to 
sing a great many times. Her voice was especially 
lovely when she sang. Bernard of Ventadour’s 
famous verses, 


“You say the moon is all aglow, 
The nightingale is singing; 

I'd rather watch the red wine flow 
And hear the goblets ringing. 


“You say ’tis sweet to hear the gale 
Creep sighing through the willows; 
I'd rather hear a merry tale 
With a group of jolly fellows. 


“You say ’tis sweet the stars to view 
Upon the waters gleaming; 
I'd rather see ’twixt me and you 
And the post ....my supper steaming.” 


When she finished singing their host said, “This 
boy, he hath tones and speech of a lovely maiden. 
I doubt not that his success will be very great at 
the castle of Valmondrois. It is plain that his 
comely looks will intrigue the ladies of the court. 

Alexandrois was quick to answer. 

“My good Sire, he is but young, and hath trained 
with the most skilled troubadours in France. Mark 
you, no man’s beard mars the contour of his face; 
therefore his tones cannot as yet have changed to 
the deeper tones of manhood.” 
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The party continued until the early hours of the 
morning. It was all Raimonde could do to keep her 
eyes open, for the rooms in the castle were so large 
and the torch and candle light so dim, the very som- 
breness of the place tended to make her sleepy. But 
the members of the court were all so happy to see 
the troubadours and had so many questions to ask 
of them, that each time the suggestion was made 
that the gathering should come to an end, someone 
prevailed upon a troubadour to sing again. They 
found the entertainers ever willing to comply with 
their requests. 

For several days they visited at the different 
fortresses. Then the day came when the lofty tur- 
rets of the main castle of Valmondrois were to be 
seen high on a promontory that jutted over the 
ocean. Stretching inland were grey hills crossed 
with vivid green vineyards. Beyond, vistas of buck- 
wheat and barley fields advanced to the horizon. 
The country was rich and well tilled and brought in 
large returns to its feudal Lord, the Duke Hugh of 
Valmondrois. Yet, these rich lands did not satisfy 
him; he must be off to conquer other kingdoms. 


Pennants floated in the breeze and the festival 
spirit hovered over the great fortress. It appeared 
that Hugh had again gone boar hunting and would 
not return to his main castle until night fall. They 
would meet him at last at the evening feast that 
day. 

In the main castle the troubadours were given 
their choice of sleeping quarters. They were led to 
the western wing of the inner building, which was 
always reserved for guests and wandering trouba- 
dours. It was a spacious place, filled with deep 
alcoves, hung with tapestries. Between every al- 
cove, trophies were hung. Rich carpets and skins, 
made into cushions, were piled high on the floor. 
It was lighted with torches and some candles. From 
winding stairways above the immense hall were the 
doors to the sleeping quarters. All the travellers 
chose their rooms here, but Raimonde begged for a 
high lonely tower room, in what they called “The 
Goblin Tower.” This jutted out over the western 
battlement. It was very plain and contained only 
a carved bedstead and a kneeling bench. There 
were deer and bear skins scattered about the floor, 
and at the window, as protection from the icy winds 
that swept through the windows from the ocean. 
Through these long, narrow windows was a glimpse 
of the sea and the rocks. 

Because, it was so plain and remote, the rest of 
the troubadours did not desire it, but Raimonde 
loved her little Goblin Tower room, principally be- 
cause it reminded her of the room she had used at 
Des Fleurs, and as she stood in her castle retreat 
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for the first time, she wished that she had broy 
wth her the picture of the “Little Man of Assi 
The thought of that Little Man of God who 
to the beasts and the birds had often been with Raj 
monde during her journeying with the troubade 
When she was ready for the festivities on the 
eve of the great wedding feast, Raimonde went with _ 
Favaric to the banquet hall and there met many of | 
the Damoiselles. 3 
Damoiselle Arlette, a favorite cousin of Hugh's, 
showed open admiration for Raimonde. 


“Had he but signs of a beard, I should die of 
love for him. He is more beautiful than the em) 


rs 


I fear for that lad when hk 


bearer to the King; 
grows older.” 

There was a bit of laughter in her low, s 
voice, but Raimonde saw kindliness in Arlett 
gray eyes and felt more at ease in the strange gat 
ering. Often during the long meal Raimonde 
conscious of Arlette’s eyes upon her. 

Among the other women there was the Lady Ma 
garet, sister to the father of Hugh and the ch 
laine of the castle, until such time as Hugh mig 
marry and bring his wife to the castle. With 
Margaret was her daughter Suzanne, a maid @f 
seventeen or thereabouts. Both mother and daug 
ter were beautiful, in a vivid, dark way that s 
gested Spanish blood, with its corresponding 
guor. They also showed great interest in the r 
arrived entertainers and were especially chart 
by the youth and breeding of Raimonde. 
called her the “blonde boy troubadour.” Because df” 
her slight and delicate features, they guessed her 
to be a lad of fourteen or fifteen, and more or les 
in the category of a court page, as yet too young to 
cause heart beats. For this Raimonde was secretly 
most grateful. 4 


When the main festivities began on that weddi 
eve, seated on a chair of dark carved wood, 
bossed with silver and gold, was Hugh. He de 
nated the hall, the people, in fact, every corner @& 
the room. Although only twenty-two years of age 
Hugh’s dignity and individuality towered abd 
everybody. He had laid aside his armor and nt 
wore grey doublet and hose and a surcoat of se: 
satin. Though lightly built he was powerful 
cause of his wide shoulders and arrogant head. 
hair was black and seemed to frame well his h 
some bronze face. It was a strange face, with ¢ 
ly set eyes, which were green in certain lights, 
black in moments of brooding and anger. Ont 
night he smiled but seldom, as he conversed ste 
with the Bishop, Prince of Raviac, the prelate, 
had blessed the troubadours on the roadside. 


(To be continued) 
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I wish to report the obtaining of two 
favors recently through the intercession 
of Brother Meinrad, namely, work for 
a relative, restoration of a friendship. 
I am now making a novena for a friend 
to keep her position and it looks favor- 
able for her now. A.H. (IIl.) 


After praying for years for....to 
give up drinking and to return to the 
Church and Sacraments, I heard of 
Brother Meinrad and started a novena 
of Hail Marys to him for that intention. 
My prayers have been answered and I 
am truly grateful to Brother Meinrad 
for his intercession. Mrs. L.S. (Ky.) 


My son was in great financial trouble 
and I could see no way to help him. I 
begged Brother Meinrad to assist, and in 
a few days my prayer was answered. 

M.M. 

I suffered dreadful pains for days. I 
promised publication if my prayers 
were answered. I prayed to the Blessed 
Mother and Brother Meinrad and got 
relief. Mrs. H.R. (Ky.) 


A 32 page pamphlet, illustrated, of 


obtained from THE GRAIL, Saint Meinrad, Indiana. 
Please send two cents additional for postage. 


is ten cents. 
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“IT consider this a miraculous escape.” 
M. E. D. (Md.) (Circumstances forbid 
publishing the entire account.) 

My deepest gratitude to Brother Mein- 
rad for a wonderful favor obtained from 
the Sacred Heart through his interces- 
sion. I was critically ill when removed 
to the hospital and there was every in- 
dication of an existing kidney condition 
that would be fatal in a few months at 
least....Thanks to Brother Meinrad I 
am on the way to recovery. 

M.C.G. 
my 
for 


(Ind.) 
sincere 
helping 


I 
thanks 
me to 


promised to publish 
to Brother Meinrad 
pass an examination. 


L.E.B. (Ind.) 


wherewith to 
for the recent 
undergoing an 
B.B.B. (Ind.) 


I prayed to Brother Meinrad and to 
the Holy Family that a child would be 
baptized and my prayers were answered. 
E.S. (Ind.) 


-- 


I cannot find words 
thank Brother Meinrad 
favor of successfully 
operation for mastoid. 


Brother Meinrad’s life and virtues may be 
The price of the pamphlet 
The remarkable 


interest in this humble lay-brother both in Europe and America would seem to 
mark him as one of those souls chosen by God to set an example of the simple 


virtues to our age. 
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St. Benedict teaches a wonderful thing in his Holy Rule. He says newcomers should 
not easily be admitted as members of the monastery until it can be ascertained whether 
they truly SEEK GOD. St. Benedict well knew that the only worthwhile men on earth 
are the men that SEEK GOD, certainly not those who are selfishly seeking to satisfy 


their own proud ambitions, and are sacrificing millions of men and billions of dollars to 





llites of the dictators, the narrow nationalists, the greedy capitalists, 

average American. They are seeking vain glory! 

there is chaos. No wonder there is war. When men 

refuse in time what will profit them for eternity, they abuse their freedom, and 
deservedly do the) 

We here and now pledge ourselves to SEEK GOD! And we flatter ourselves with 

the thought that you will want to follow our plan and also do much to become a God- 


ker and an apostle of GOD SEEKING 





In our Abbey ’ we are printing a big supply of gummed labels bearing the 
inspirational pict ‘the great GOD SEEKER St. Benedict at prayer, with his eyes 
fixed on “SEEK GOD.” Gladly and gratis we will mail to you a booklet of these labels 
to help you carry on the campai to SEEK GOD. Bear in mind that there will be 
no charge for th abels. This will be our contribution to the “SEEK GOD” Crusade. 
\ want to mail th labels far and wide—over the whole United States—so that 
Sam w 1 by beari to our citizens a reminder of what should be 
r basic activity in life, the duty, or rather privilege, of SEEKING GOD. Ona 
st card s send your name and address and the request for some SEEK GOD 
ABBEY PRESS, ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA. When you get these 
use them on letters and packages that you mail. Use them any way you can to 
your part in the big campaign to end the World War. Ask your friends to order 
supplies of them, so that more and ever more persons will busy themselves to sloganize 
the |} should become the life aim of every human being on earth. 
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Novena 


to Saint Benedict—March 13—21 


Start your God-seeking campaign with a novena to St. Benedict, 
patron of youth, father and guide of monks, patriarch of the West. 
Copies of novena prayers and the litany of St. Benedict will be mailed 
on request. Your intentions may be sent to THE GRAIL to be placed 

Grotto of St. Benedict in the Abbey Church for the duration of 


t 
the novena. Medals of St. Benedict are also available. Every Knight 
i 


of the Grail should wear one. THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
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